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'^ WE have compared these little volames with the 
nomeroaa i^stems which have been devised for ri-< 
TCtiDg atteation at.ai^ ^rly ^g^^ ^and conquering the 
distaste for knowledge ana learning which so £re- 
qnendy opposes itsdf ^o the instructor of childrea % 
and we do not scruple tqsa^^-th^t^upless perhaps we 
except Robinson Cn:»9&4 chev dais;! the very first 
plaocj and stand ualque^ without tivafor competitor.*' 

Cridcal Rmew/or Maj/t 1807. 
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PREFACE. 



lu£ following Tales are meant to 
be submitted to the young reader as 
an introduction to the study of Shake- 
spear^ for which purpose, his words are 
used whenever it seemed possible to 
bring them in ; and in whatever has been 
added to give them the regular form of 
a connected story, diligent care has 
been taken to select such words as 
might least interrupt the effect of the 
beautiful English tongue in which he 
wrote : therefore words introduced into 
our language since his time have been 
as far as possible avoided. 
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In those Tales which have been takea 
from the Tragedies, as my young readers 
will perceive when: they come to see the 
source from which these stories are dc- 
ri ved> Shakesjpear's own words, with little 
alteratioi}, recur veiiy frequently in the 
narrative as 'Avell as in the dialogue; but 
in thQse^ made from the Comedies I 
found myself scarcely ever able to turn 
his words into the narrative form ; there^ 
fore I fear in them I have made use of 
diailogue too frequently for young peor 
, pie not used to the dramatic form of 
\^titijqig. 3^t this fault, if it be as I fear 
^ fault, has been caused by my earnest 
wish to giv^cas much of Sbakespear's 
own words as possible : audifthe ^^ He 
said,'* and ^ She ^idy' the question and 
the reply, should sometimes seem tedious 
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to thfeir young 6ar5, they must par- 
don it, because it was the only way I 
knew of, in: which I could give them a 
few hints and little foretastes of the 
great pleasure which awaits them m 
their elder years, when they come to the 
rich treasures from which these small 
and valueless coins are extracted; pre^ 
tending to no other merit than as feint 
and imperfect stamps of Shakespear's 
matchless image. Faint and imperfect 
images they must be called, because the 
beauty of his language is too frequently 
destroyed l)y the necessity of changing 
many of his excellent words into words 
far less, expressive of his true wnsey to 
make it read something like prose ^ suid 
even in some few places^ where his blank 
verse is given unalteredi as ho)>ing from 
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its Simple plainness to cheat the young 
readers into the belief that they arc read- 
ing prose, yet still his language being 
transplanted from its own natural soil 
and wild poetic garden^ it must want 
much of its native beauty. 

I have wished to make these Tales 
easy reading for very young children* 
To the utmost of my ability I have con? 
stantly kept this in my mind ; but the 
subjects of most of them made this a 
very difficult task. It was no easy mat- 
ter to give the histories of men and 
women in terms familiar to the appre- 
hepsipn of a very young mind. For 
young ladies too it has been my inten- 
tion chiefly to write, because boys are 
generally permitted the use of their fa- 
thers' libraries at a much earlier age 
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than girls are, they frequently having 

« 

the best scenes of Shakespear by hearts 
before their sisters are permitted to look 
into this manly book ; and therefore, in- 
stead of recommending these Tales to 
the perusal of young gentlemen who can 
read them so much better in the ori- 
ginals, t ttiust rather beg their kind 
assistance ia explaining to their sisters 
such parts as are hardest for them to 
understand ; and when they have helped 
them, to get over the difficulties/ then 
perhaps they will read to them (carefully 
selecting what is proper for a young 
sister^s ear) iortie passage which has 
pleased them in one of these stories, ill 
the very words of the scene from which 
it is taken; and I trust they will find 
that the beautiful extracts, the select 
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passages, they may chuseto give their 
sisters in this way, will be much better 
relished and understood from their hav- 
ing some notion of the general story 
from one of these imperfect abridg- 
ments :-r— which if they be fortunately 
so done as to prove delightful to any 
of you, my young readers, I hope will 
have no worse effect upon you, than to 
nxake you wish yourselves aJittle older, 
that you niay be allowed to read the 
Plays at full length (such a wish will be 
neither peevish not irrational). When 
time and leaveof judicious friends shall 
put them into your hands, you will 
diftcover in sofih of them as are hef^ 
abridged (not to mention almost B,i 
many more which are ; left untouche4^ 
many surprising event and turns of fc 
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tune, which for their infinite variety 
could not be contained in this little book^ 
besides a world of sprightly and cheerixil 
characters, both men and women^ the 
humour of which I was fearful of losing 
if I attempted to reduce the length of 
them. 

What these tales have been to you in 
childhood, that and much more it is my 
wish that the true Plays of Shakespear 
may prove to you in older years — en- 
richers of the fancy, strengtheners of vir*^ 
tue, a withdrawing from all selfish and 
mercenary thoughts, a. lesson of all sweet 
and honourable thoughts and actions^ to 
teach you courtesy, benignity, genero^ 
sity, humanity : for of examples, teach* 
ing these virtues, his pages are fall. 
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THE TEMPEST. 

Was a certaiii island in thfc aeaj'^lie 
only inhabitants of which Wcte' an>dd mtni 
tsrhose name was Prospcto, and his daugbt^ 
Miraiida, a very beautiful young todyV She caiifKS 
to this 'island so ybiiiig,' that she hid-W^-ln^i 
hiory of harmg seen? anjothei: lutrianiae^taaK 
ter father's.' ■'■•■'' T-'' -'-- -••-: -:..;■./ < -.r 
Thejr lived tn a care or ccH, rmade oiit -of & 
todk': it wsrs' (fivided info several' apartmentiy 
one of "whidlt Prospdfb called his study; there 
£e kiBpt'-his^'*books; which^ chiefly ^xktedj, of 
ntagitf;' a st6^ it that tirate ^uch attested by* 
all leanted- then : and the knowledge of this aiit 
he fotttid Viferjr tts^ful{ to hinif; for bciAg. thrown 
bf a ^iiang6* diance ujibn this irf'anjd,- which had- 
beeh^ iAcfeinteil > by [i ; Witch ><^nid>Syc6fa«> who. 
vojL. I. ^a 
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died there a short time before bis arrival^ Pros- 
^pero, by virtue of his art, released many good 
spirits that Sycorax had imprisoned in the 
bodies of large trees, because they bad refused 
to execute her ni^cked cemmaads* These gen- 
tle spirits were ever after obedient to the will 
of Prospero. Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lirely little sprite Ariel had nothing 
mischievous iti his nature, except tha^ he took 
rather too much pleasure in tormenting an ugly 
mcmster called Caliban, for he owed him' a 
grudge because he was the son of his old enemy 
Sycorax. This Caliban Prospero found in the 
woods9 a strange mis-shapen thing, far lesa 
human in foorm than an ape : he took him home 
lo his ceU> and taught him to speak ^ and Pros- 
pero would have been very kind to him, but 
the bad nature, which Caliban inherited from 
his mother Sycorax, would not let him learn 
any thing, good or useful: therefore he was 
employed like a slave, to fetch wood, and da 
the most laborious offices ^ and Ariel had the 
charge of compelling him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and n^ected his 
woxk^ Ariel (who was invisible to all eyes but 
Sk0spts9's) would come riyly and piad^ hioifi 
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i^ totikcdsra^ tuihblc hihi down in the wAte ; 
aaid Qita Ami) in the Ukentss of tA ape» wovld 
itmke meuths at him. Then 6wiMf t^iingittg 
Ins ^hspe> iii die likenedd t)f tn bedgebog hs 
would lie temblin^ iii Calibai^s waty^ vTho fcareii 
the hedgehog's sharp quiUs would prick his 
bare feet. With a variety, of such-like yela« 
loQ^ tridcs Ariel "trould often tcrmcot faimi 
whenerer Caliban neglected the urork xrbich 
Prospero coounanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to in6 
vri% Pnlspero could by tii^k isi^afis t^y»Mind 
die winds, and the waves of thd tei. By his 
ordeis they raised a violent stotsiy ifl the midsi 
of which> and struggling w!th the wild sea^ 
waives tbit ev^ty f^otittht thteatetlisd to dw^fow 
it np, he sheWed Ini daughter a fine large iiiipi 

which be toKt h^r w^ full of Hvixig bdiitg^ like 
thenweltes* ** my dear fetfief,'* said stc, 
•• if ky ywif art yoii have taised this dreadful 
storm, have pit]^ oft AAf sad distress. Sifel 
th^ vc»^l win be dashed to pieces. Poor ^uls ! 
they will all perish. If I had power, I WouM 
stek the sea b^^tli the Hvthi rlther thah i&e 
good uWp diottid be desvfoyed, vnth ^ ibtf 
previous souls vrtthid her .'^ . 
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^< Be tiot SO amazed> daughter Miranda," said 
Prospcro ;" there is no harm doh^. r I have 
8o ordered It, that no person in the d^p shall 
xtceive any hurt. What I have done has been 
in care of you, my dear child. You are Igno^ 
rant who you are, or where you czmt from, 
and you know no more of me, but that I am 
your father, and live in this poor cave. Can 
you remember a time before you came to this 
cell? I think you cannot, for you were not 
then three years of age." 

" Certainly I can, sir," replied Miranda. 

** By what?" asked Prospero ; ^ by any other 
kouse or person ? Tell me what you can re« 
member, my child. *' 

Miranda said, *^ It seems to me like the re-* 
collection of a dream. But had I not once 
four or five women who attendcdupon me ?": 

Prospero* ^^i^jrwcred, *' You had, and more. 
Hovf is jit .that this still lives in your mind I Da 
you7emen>ber how you came here ?" 
r^<VNo| siri'' said Miranda, ^* I remember nor 
^^gmprp.'V ' ; 

*f JTwclve ycara ago,; Miranda," continued 
prospero, "I was duke of Milan, and ygu were 
a princess and my only heir, I hadacyouhgei: 
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brother, whose name was Antonio, to whom I 
trusted every thing; axid is I was fond of re- 
tirement and deep study, I commonly left the 
management of my state affairs to your uncle^ 
my false broUier (for so indeed he proved). I, 
neglecting all worldly ends, buried among^my 
books, did dedicate my whole time to the bet- 
tering of my mind. My brother Antonia being 
thus in possession of my power, began to think 
himself the duke indeed. The opportunity I 
gave him of making himself popular among my 
subjects, awakened in his bad nature a proud 
ambition to deprive me of my dukedom; this 
he soon effected with the aid of .the king 
of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my 
enemy/' 

•* Wliercfore,'* said Miranda, **did they not 
that hour destroy us ?'* 

** My child," answered her father, ** they 
durst not, so dear was the love that my people 
bore me. Antonio carried us on board a ship, 
and when we were some leagues out at sea, he 
forced us into a small boat, without either 
tackle, sail, or mast: there he left us as he 
thought to perish. But a kind lord of my 
court, one Gonzalo, who loved me, had pri- 

B 3 
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vatelf placed in the boat, water^ provusim^ 
^pMpel, and some books wtiich I prize aboT^ 
my dukedom.^ 

<^ O my fadief /* said Mimnda, ^* nrhal f^ !?©«- 
ble i|)U8t I have b«en to you then !'' 

*' N©f oiy love," said Proaptro, ** jrott weff 
a liltfe i^enib that did presfitvfi me- Tour 
innocent smika made me to bear up against my 
mia&xtoaea* Qur food lasted till wc landed on 
this A^ffi island^ since when my chief delight 
has been in teaching you> Miranda^ and veil 
have you profited by my infitrufitions." 

** Heaven thank you, my dear father/' 9ai4 
Miranda. <* Now pray tell me> dr, yonr reason 
for raising this sea-r stoim*'^ 

" Know then," said her father, ** that by 
means of this storm my enenxiea, the king of 
Naples, and my cruel broker, are cait ashore 
upon this island/' 

Having so said. Prospers gently touched his 
daughter with his magic wand, and she fell fast 
asleep \ fov the spirit Artel just then presented 
himaelf bdbre his maater, to give an account 
of the tempest, and how he had ditposed of 
the sbip'^s company J and, though the spirits 
were always misiUe to Mnranda, Prospetp 



did not chooie she should hear hini ftolding 
converse (as would seem to her) with the 
empty air. 

« Well, ny brave spirit,** ssdd Prospero to 
Ariel, ^ how have you performed your task ^ 

Ariel gave a lively description of the stom^ 
and of the terrors of the mariners ; and how 
the king's son, Ferdinand, was the first who 
leaped into the sea ; and his father thought he 
saw this dear son s^wallowed up by the waves 
and lost. <<But he is safe,** said Ariel, <<in 
a comer of the isle, sitting with hi» arms folded 
^ly, lam^di^ the loss of die king hU father, 
whom be concludes drowned. Not a hair of 
his hes^ is injured, and his princely garments* 
though drenched in the sea-waves^ ksok fresher 
than before.^ 

"That's my delicate Ariel," said Prospero. 
*^ Bring him hi^er : my daughter must see this 
young prince. Where is the king, and my 
hrctther?" 

^< I left them,'* answered Ariel, *' searching 
for Ferdinand, whom they have little hopes, of 
fiadmg^ thinking they saw him perish. Of the 
ship'a c^ew not one is missings though each one 
thinks himself the only one saved: and Ae 
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shipi though Invisible to* theoii is safe in the 
harbour/* 

** Ariel,'* said Prospero, " thy charge is faith- 
fully performed: but there is more work yet." 

** Is there more work ?" said Ariel. " Let me 
remind you, master, you have promised me 
my liberty^ I pray, remember, I have done: 
. you worthy service, told you no lies, made 
no mistakes, served you without grudge or 
grumbling.'* ' 

** How now r* said Prospero. ** You do not 
recollect whait' a torment I freed you from. 
Have you forgot the wicked witch Sycorax, who 
with age and envy was almost bent double? 
Where was she bom ? Speak : tell nie.'* 

** Sir, in Algiers," said Ariel. 

** O was she so ?" said Prospero. ** I must 
recount what you have been, which I find you 
do not remember. This bad witch Sycorax^ 
for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter human 
hearing, was banished from Algiers, and here 
left by the sailors^ and because you were a 
spirit too delicate to execute her wicked com- 
mands, she shut you up in a tree, where I found 
you howling. This torment, remember, I did^ 
free you fronj." 
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*< Pardon me, dear master,'' said Ariel, 
ashamed to seem ungrateful ; '* I will obey your 
commands.'' 

«<Do so," said Prospcro, "and I wUl set 
you free." He then gave orders what farther 
he would have him do, and away went Ariel 
£rst to where he had left Ferdinand, and found 
him still sitdng on the grass in the same me- 
lancholy posture. 

** O my yoiing gentleman,'' said Ariel, when 
he saw him, " I will soon move you. You must 
be brought, I find, for the lady Miranda to have 
a sight of your pretty person. Come, sir, fol- 
low me«'' He then began singing, 



^' Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade> 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
lato something rich and straiigf • 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark, now I hear them, ding dong-bell. 



»» 



This strange news of his lost father so6n 

roused the prince from the stupid fit into which 

he had fallen. He followed in amazement th© 

sound of Ariel's voice, till it led him to Prospero 
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mA Miwada^ yfhe vere uti^ng undef the sh^de 
tS a large tree. Naw Mir^a had nearer seen 
a man before, except her own father. 

" Mir^^>^^ said Ptospero, <« tejl me what 
you «jfe looking at yonder," 

^* O fi^the?,'- laid Mkaxidai in a strange surw 
tms»M <^ surely that i& a spirits Lord! bow k 
lo^ka about ! Believe me,, sir, it b a beautiM 
creature. Is it not a spirit ?" 

**Nq^ girl>* answered her father; **iteits, 
tnd sleeps, and has senses such a& we have. 
This young man you see was in the ship. He 
is somewhat akered by gvief, pr yom might eall 
him a handsome peisoo. H-e has lost lu» com* 
panions, and is wandering about to find them.'' 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave 
faces and grey beards like her father, was de- 
lighted with ibA app^avaDUQe of ^is beautiful 
young prince; and* Ferdinand^ seeisig such a 
lovely lady in this desert pbee, and ham the 
strange sounch he hadf heardf expecting^ nothing 
but wonders, thought he was upon an inchanted 
i^&Und} sm4 th^t Miranda was the goddess of the 
UJlgceiuand as such he began to> s^dress her. 

§hjg timidly answered* ahe was uq goddess^ 
\vt a swple, «»idj, and ws^ g^oing^ to giv^ him 



aft account of hendl, when ftosfttb ktcr- 
nipted her. He was weU pkascd to find they 
admived each other, far he platidy pesceived 
they had (as we fay) fallen m love at irtt 
sight : but to try FerdniaBd't eonttaBcy, he re- 
solved to throw some difficullies in their way: 
Bieiefare ■ adrancing forward, he addressed ibo 
prince with a stern air, telling hiniy he came ^ 
die island as a^py, to take it from Urn who waa 
the lord of it. <• FoUow Me,'' said he, <" I w^ 
tie yoa, neck and feet togedMV. You shatt drink 
sea w^er ; AeE-fish, widiered roots» and h^skt 
of aeoms, abalt be your food.'' ** No,'^ said 
Fentinand, ^ I wiliF reMSt sueh entertaimneiit^ 
i&m see a mote powerful esemy/' aad drew hta 
iwood ; but Prospero, waviiig hit magic wand, 
ftxed him tcr^e spot where ho stood, so dial: 
lie had no power to iMMre. 

Miranda hung upon her father, sayhag, ^ Why 
^W you so wagentfc ? Hare pity, sir ; I wiH be 
his. surety. This is the second man I ever saw^ 
and to me he s^ens a true one.'* 

** Siknce," said her &ther, ^<one word more 
wSk make me Mi^ you^ gtr^ [ What! an ai^ 
^locate for an impdstorF Yoii thifik^ there are 
no more such fine men, having seen, only him 
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and Caliban. ^ I tell you, ifoolish girl, most men 
as far excel this, as he does Caliban." This he 
said to prove his daughter's constancy } and she 
replied, ** My affections aj^e most humble. I 
have no wish to see a goodlier man." 

"Come on, young man," .said Prospero to 
the prince, *^ you have no power to disobey 
me. 

<^I have not indeed,'* answered Ferdinand;- 
and ndt knowing that it was by magic he was 
deprived of all power of resistance, he was 
astonished to find himself so strangely compelled 
to follow Prosp%Bo ; looking back on Miranda as 
long as he could see her, he .said, as he ^krent iafter 
Prospero into the cave, " My spbits are all bound 
up, as if I were in a dream; but fiiis man's 
threats, and the weakness. which I feel, wbuld 
seem light to me, if from my prisctn I might once' 
a day behold this fair maid." 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined- 
within the cell: he soon brought out his pri« 
soner, and set him a severe task to perform, 
taking care to let his daughter know the hard 
labour he had imposed on him, and then pre- 
tending to-^go into his study he secretly watched 
them both. 
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Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile 
up some heavy logs of wood. King's sons not 
being much used to laborious work, Miranda 
soon after found her lover almost dying with 
fatigue. «* Alas," said she, •* do not work so 
hard ; my father is at his studies, he is safe for 
these three hours : pray, rest yourself." 

** my dear lady," said Ferdinand, " I dare 
not. I must finish my task before I take my 
rest." 

" If you will sit down,** said Miranda, " I will 
carry your logs the while." But this Ferdinand 
would by no means agree to ^'ilstead of a help, 
Miranda became a hiixhrance, for they begaii 
a long conversat«<>i^> so that the business of log- 
carrying: went on very slowly. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand thi^ 
task merely as a trial of his love, was not at 
his books as his daughter supposed, but was 
standing by them invisible, to overhear what 
they said. 

• Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told 
him, saying it was against her father's express 
command she did so. 

Prospero only smiled at this first instance of 
his daughter's disobedience, for having by his 
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magic ait cnused his daughter ta fall In love so 
suddenly^ he was not angry that she shewed her 
love by forgetting to obey his commands. And 
he listened well pleased to a long speech of Fer- 
dinand's^ in which he professed to. love her 

above all the ladies he ever isaw. 

* 

In answer to his praises <rf her beafnty, which 
he said exceedied sill the women in the world) 
^e replied, ** I do not remember the face of 
any woman, nor have I seen any mt)re men than 
y(H^ my good friend, and my dear father. How 
features are abroadi I know not i but believe mei 
sir, I would not wish any companioa in the 
wimtUI hit you, nor cao my imagination form 
any shape biit yours duiit I could Uke. But, sir, I 
fear I talk to you too freely, and my father's 
precepts I forget." 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his 
head,, as much as to say, '< This goe$ on ex- 
actly as I could wish i my girl will be ^iMen of 
Naples.'* 

And then Ferdlaand, In another fine bng 

speech (for young princes speak in couxtly i 

j 

phrases), told the innocent Miranda he wa^s hei9 | 
to the crown of Naples and that she dboukU be 
tisqueewr 
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^ Ah ! sir,^ add Ac, « I am a fool to weep at 
what I am glad of. I wiU answer yoa in plain 
^ad helj innocoace. I am ywv wife, if you 

vi4U marry me*" 

Prosper o prevented Ferdinand's tbanks fay ap« 
peariag insihle before thenu 

<< Fear nothing, my child," said he j ^* I havi 
QTetheard, and approve of all you have saod. 
And, Ferdinand^ if I have too severely used you,. 
I wUl make you rich amends by giving you my 
daughter, AU your vexations were but my 
triaki of your kve, and you have nobly stood 
the test. Then as my gift, which your true love 
has worthily purchased, take my daughter, and 
do ]^ot sn^ that I boast she is 2hoift all pnuse/* 
Be then, tilling them that he had business whldi 
rsi^^ired his preaonce, desired they would sit 
down and talk together, tiB he returned i^ and 
this qom»^nd Mirannta seemed net at all dis- 
posed to^ disobey* 

Wfa^a Frospero left them, ko called his spirit 
Ansix who quickly appeared oefore him, eager 
to relate what he had done with Prospero'is bro-^ 
tlier and the kiog of Naples. Ariel said, he 
h)d 1^ them almost out of their senises with 
fmr, ^ ^e strange things he bad caused them 
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to sec and hear. When fatigued with wander- 
ing about, and famished for want of food, he 
had suddenly set before them a delicious ban- 
quet, and then, just as they were going to eat^ 
he appeared visible before them in the shape of 
a harpy, a voracious monster with wings, and the 
feast vanished away. Then, to their utter 
amazement, this seeming harpy spoke , to them^ 
reminding them of their cruelty in driving Pros- 
pero from his dukedom, and leaving him and his 
infant daughter to perish in the sea; spying, 
that for this cause these terrors were suffered to 
afBict them. 

The king of Naples, and Antonio the false 
brother, repented the injustice they had done to 
Prospero : and Ariel told his master he was cer- 
tain their penitence was sincere, and that hcj 
though a spirit, could not but pity them. 

** Then, bring them hither, Ariel," said Pros- 
pero : " if you, who are but a spirit, feel for their 
distress, shall not I, who am a human being like 
themselyeis, have compassion on them? Bring . 
them quickly, my dainty Ariel." ' i 

Arid goon returned with the king, Antonio, ; 
and old Gonzalo in their train, who had foU* 
lowed him, wondering at the wild music he- 
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played iri the air to draw them on to his roaster's 
jpresence. This Gonzalo was the same who had 
so kifadly provided Prospcro formerly with books 
and provisions, when his wicked brpther left 
him^ as he thought, to perbh in an open boat in 
the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupified their senses, 
that they did not know Prospero. He first 
discovered himself to the good old Gonzalo^ 
callmg him the preserver of his life ; and then 
his brother and the king knew that he was the 
injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow 
and true repentance, implored his brother's for- 
giveness, and the king expressed his sincere re- 
morse for having assisted Antonio to depose his 
brother : and Prospero forgave them ; and, 
upon their engaging to restore his dukedom, 
he said to the king of Naples, " I have a gift 
irt store for you too j" and opening a door, 
shewed him his son Ferdinand, playing at chess 
with Miranda. 

■ Nothing could exceed the joy of the father 
and the son at this unexpected meeting, for they, 
each thought the other drowned in the storm, 
*'0 wonder!'' said Miranda, "what noble 
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creatures these are ! It must sitf ely h^ a brave 
world that has such people in it/' 

The king of Naples was almost as much 
astonished at the beauty and excellent graces of 
the young Miranda as his son had been. ** Who 
IS this maid ?" said he ; ^^ she seems the goddeSA 
that has parted us^ and brought us thus toge- 
ther,*' " No, sir,** answered Ferdinand, smiUng 
to fin^ his fathcF^had fallen into the Same mis^ 
take that he had done when he &r$t saw Muran-^ 
da, <^ she is a mortal, but by immortal Froyidcnce 
she is mine ; I chose her when I could not ask 
you, my father, for your conscnlt lK)t thioking 
you were alive. She i& the daughter to thi» 
Prospero, who is the famous diAke of Milati, oC 
whose renown I have heard so much, but never 
saw him tiU now : of him I have received a new 
life : he has made himself to me a second fatberf 
giving me this dear lady/' 

" Then I must be her father," said the king : 
^ but oh ! how oddly will it sound, that I must 
ask my child forgiveness." 

** No more of that," said Proqpero : ** let us 
not remember our troubles past, since they sa 
happily have ended.^ And then Prospero em* 
braced hit brother, and again assured him of his 
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fofgivMiMs ; ^ mi that a wiie» ovefwruUng 

Proyidenee had permitted that be ahouM be 

driren fram bis poor du]pedQni of MilaQ> that bit 

da»shter migbt mherit the crown of Napk$, for 

that by their meeting in thia i€»ert island^ it bad 

happened that the king*8 son had i^red Miranda* 

Theae kind word^ which Prosper© appkC| 

meamng to comfort hia brother, $o fiUcd Anto* 

nb with shame and remorse, that he wept and 

was unable to speak : and the kind eld Gon:ialo 

wept to see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed 

lor blessings on the young couple. 

Prospera now told them that their ship was 
safe in the harbour, and the sailors all on board 
her, and that he and his daughter would accom- 
pany them home the next; morning* '^ In the 
mean time," said he, " partake of such refresh- 
ments as my poor cave affords; and for your 
evening's entertainment I will relate the history 
of my life from my first landing in this desert 
island.'' He then called for Caliban to prepare 
some food, and set the cave in order; and the 
company were astonished at the uncouth form 
and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who 
(Prospcro said) was the only attendant he had to 
wait upon him. 
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Before Prospero left the island, he diamissed 
Ariel from his service, to the great joy of that 
lively little spirit; who, though he had been a 
faithful servant to his master, was always longing 
to enjoy his free liberty, to wander uncontrolled 
in the air, like a wild bird, under gteen trees, 
among pleasant fruits, and sweet-smelling flow- 
ers. " My quaint Ariel,*' said Prospero to the 
little sprite when he made him free, ^' I shall 
miss you*, yet you shall have your freedom/* 
** Thank you, my dear master,** said Ariel ; ** but 
give me leave to attend your ship home with 
prosperous gales, before you bid farewel to the 
assistance of your faithful spirit ; and then, mas- 
ter, when I am free, how merrily I shall live 1" 
Here Ariel sung this pretty song : 

** Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie : 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat*s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.*^ 

Prospero then buried deep In the earth his 
magical books, and wand, for he was revived 
never more to make use of the magic art. And 
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having thus overcome his enemies^ and being 
reconciled to his brother and the king of Na- 
pleSy nothing now remained to complete his 
happiness, but to revisit his native land, to take 
possession of his dukedom, and to witness the 
happy nuptials of his daughter Miranda and 
prince Ferdinand, which the king said should be 
instantly celebrated with ^rcat splendour on their 
return to Naples. At which place, under the 
safe convoy of the spirit Ariel, they after a plea- 
sant voyage soon arrived. 
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A MmStTMMJlR NIGHT'S 

DUEaM. 

1 HEIIE was^ a_ law in the dty of Atlien^^ 
which gave^to its citizens the power of oompel- 
ling their daughters to marry whomsoever they 
pleased : for upon a dau^iter's refusing to i^arry 
the man her father had chosen to be her hus- 
band> the father was empowered by this law to 
cause her to be put to death ; but as famers do 
not often desire the death of their own daugh* 
terS) even though they do happen to prove a 
little refractoryi this law was seldom or never 
put in executioUj though perhaps the young 
ladies of that city were not unfrequently threat- 
ened by their parents with the terrors of it. 

There was one instance however of an old 
man, whose name was £geus» who actually did 
come before Theseus (at that time the reigning 
duke of Athens), to complain that his daughter 
Hermia, whom he had commanded to marry 
Demetrius, a young man of a noble Athenian 
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famUy, rcfasrf W oi)ey bim> becJiuic she loTed 
another young Atft^rrian, named Lysand^. 
Egeus dedianded jnUict of Theseus, and desired 
that this cruel law llllght be p^ in finrce against 
his^daughter. 

Bermia pleaded Ift eitcuse for her disobecEtncei 
ihat Demetrius had fbtttierly ptt)fc«»ed love for 
her dear friend Helena^ attd diat Helena loved 
Demetrius to distraction; hot this honourable 
reason which Hermia gave for not obeying her 
father's command moved not the stern Egeus. 

tliesetts^ though a grdat attd merdfut prfnee, 
had no power to alter the laws of his coufiffy^ 
therefore he could only give Hermia four day^ 
to consider of it : and at the end of that time> 
if she still refused to marry Demetriusj she ^ras 
tbbeput to death. 

When Hermia was dililiis^d from the pre^ 
fence of the duke, she Wetit to het lover Ly« 
Sander,, apd told him the peril she was in, and 
that she must either give up him and marry 
Demetriuii, or lose her life in four day$. 

Lysander was in ^e^t affliction at hearing 
thete evil tidings ; but recollecting that he had 
an aunt who fived at some distance from Athens, 
and that at the place where she lived the cruel 
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law coufld not be put in fbrc^ against Hermia 
{this law not eattending beyond the boundaries 
of the city), he prpppsed to Hermia, that she 
should steal out of her father's hoyse that night, 
and go with him to his aunt's house, where he 
^vould many her. ," I will jtiieet you," said Ly- 
sander, "in |he wood a few miles without the 
city ; in that ^ delightful wood, where we have so 
often walbed with Helena in the pleasant mohtl;i 

ofMay.'v' . \ ;■;. ' - ^■•\:\' ] 

To this proposal If ermla joyfully agreed ; and 
she told no one of h^r intended flight but her 
friend Helena. Helena (as maidens will do 
foolish, things for j[ove), .very ungenerously re- 
solved to^o and tell this to Demetrius, though 
sbn could hope no benefit fjopn betraying her 
friend's secret, but the poor pleasure of following 
her faithless lover to the wood j ia^ she w:ell 
knew that Demetrius.wpuld go thither in pursuit 
of Hermia. ... 

The wood* in which Lysander and Hermia 
proposed to meet, was the favourite haunt pf 
those little beings knQwn by the name 6\Fairies* 

Oberonthe king^ and Tkania the queen,' of 
the Fairies, with aU their tiny train of. followers* 
in this wood held thrir midnight revels. 
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Between this little king and queen of sprites 
there happened at this time, a sad disagreement: 
they never met by moonlight in the shady walks 
of this pleasant wood, but they were quarrelling, 
till all their fairy elves would creep into acorn- 
cups and hide themselves for faar. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement wns 
Titania's refusing to give Oberon a little change- 
ling boy, whose mother had been Titania's 
friend : and . upon her death the fairy queen 
stole the child from its nurse, and brought him 
up in the woods* 

The night on which the lovers were to meet 
in this wood, as.Titania was walking with some 
of her maids of honour, she met Cberon attended 
by his train of fairy courtiers. 

" HI met by moonlight, proud Tetania," said 
the fairy king. The queen replied, " What, 
jealous Oberon, is it you? Fairies, skip hence ; 
I have forsworn his company." "Tarry, rash 
fairy," said Oberon ; " am not I thy lord .? Why 
does Titania cross her Oberon ? Give me your 
little changeling boy to be my page." 

" Set your heart at rest," answered the queen ; 
"your whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy cf 
me." She then left her lord in great anger, 

VOL. I. c 
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« Well, go your way," said Oberon : *' before 
the morning dawnsj I will torment you for this 
mjury. 

Oberon then sent for Puck, his chief favourite 

and privy counsellor . 

Puck (or, as he was sometimes called , Robia 
Goodfellow) was a shrewd and knavish sprite, 
that used to play comical pranks in the neigh, 
bouring villages; sometimes getting into the 
dairies and skimming the ntilk, sometimes plung- 
ing his light and airy form into the butter-churn, 
and while he was dancing his fantastic shape, ia 
the vessel, in vain the dairy-maid would labour 
to change her cream into butter : nor had the 
village swains any better success ; whenever Puck 
chose to play his freaks in the brewing-copper, 
the ale was sure to be spoiled. When a few 
good neighbours were met to drink some com- 
fortable ale together. Puck would jump into the 
bowl of ale in the likeness of a roasted crab, and 
when some old goody was going to drink, he 
would bob against her lips, and spill the ale over 
her withered chin \ and presently after, when 
the same old dame was gravely seating herself to 
tell her neighbours a sad and melancholy story -^ 
Puck would slip her three-legged stool fromJ 
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under her, and down toppled the poor old 
woman, and then the gossips would hold 
their sides and laugh at her, and swear they^ 
never wasted a merrier hour. 

*^ Come hither. Puck," said Oberon to this 
little merry wanderer of the night ; " fetch me 
the flower which maids call Love in Idleness ; the 
juice of that little purple flower laid on the eye- 
lids of those who sleep, will make them, when 
they awake, doat on the first thing they see* 
Some of the juice of that flower I Will drop on 
the eyelids of my Titania, when she is asleep ; 
and the first thing she looks upon when she 
open her eyes, she will fall in love with, even 
though it be a lion, or a bear, a meddling mon- 
key, or a busy ape : and before I will take this 
charm from off her sight, which I can do with 
another charm I know of, I will make her give 
me that boy to be my page. 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was 
highly diverted with this intended frolic of his 
master, and ran to seek the flower; and while 
Oberon was waiting the return of Piick, he 
observed Demetrius and Helena enter the woods: 
he overheard Demetrius reproaching Helena fo^ 
following him, and after many unkind \Vords oit 
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his part, and gentle expostulations from Helena, 
reminding him of his former love, and professions 
of true faith to her, he left her (as he said) to 
the mercy of the wild beasts, and she ran after 
him as swiftly as she could. 

The fairy king, who was always friendly to 
true lovers, felt great compassion for Helena; 
and perhaps, as Lysander said they used- to walk 
by moonlight in this pleasant wood, Oberon^ 
might have seen Helena, in those happy" times ^ 
when she was beloved by Demetrius. However 
that mieht be, when Puck returned with the 
Jitde purple flower, Oberon said to hi« favourite, 
" Take a part of the flower: there has been a 
sweet Athenian lady here, who is in love with 
a disdainful youth ; if you find him sleeping, 
drop some of the love-juice in his eyes, but 
contrive to do it when she is near him, that the 
first thing he sees when he awakes may be this 
despised lady. You will know the man by the 
Athenian garments which he wears." Puck pro- 
mised to manage this matter very dextrously ; 
and then Oberon went, unperceived by Titania, 
to her bower, where she was preparing to go to 
rest. Her fairy bower was a bank, where grew 
wild thyve, cowslips, and sweet violets, under a 
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Canopy of woodbine, musk-roses, and eglantine. 
There Titania always slept some part of the 
night; her coverlet the enamelled skin of a 
snake, which, though a small mantle, was wide 
enough to wrap a fairy in. 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies, 
how they were to employ themselves while she 
slept. "Some of yoU|" said her majesty, ** must 
kill cankers in the musk-rose-buds, and some 
wage war with the bats for their leathern wings» 
to make my small elves coats; and some of 
you keep watch that the. clamorous owl, that 
nightly hoots, come not near mc: but first 
sing me to sleep." Then they began to sing 
this song : — 

You spotted snakes with double tongue. 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms do no wrong. 
Come not near our Fairy Queen. 
Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby, 
Lulla, liiUa, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby : 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So good night with lullaby. 

When the fairies had sung their queen asleeP 
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with this pretty lullaby, they left her, to perform 
the important services she had enjoined them. 
Oberon then softly drew near his Titania, and 
dropt some of the love-juice on her eye-lids, 

saying, 

What thou seest when thou dost awake. 
Do it for thy true-love take. 

But to return to Hermia, who made her escape 
cut of her father's house that night, to avoid tht 
death she was doomed to for refusing to marry 
Demetrius. When she entered the wood, she 
found her dear Lysander waiting for her to 
conduct her to his aunt's house; but before they 
had passed half through the wood, Hermia was 
so m.uch fatigued, that Lysander, who was very 
careful of this' dear lady, that had proved her 
affection for him even by hazarding her life for 
his sake, persuaded her to rest till morning on 
a bank of soft moss, and lying down himself on 
the ground at some little distance, they soon fell 
fast asleep. Here they were found by Puck, 
who seeing a handsome young man asleep, and 
perceiving that his clothes were made in the 
Athenian fashion, and that a pretty lady was / 
sleeping near him, concluded that this must bo 
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the Athenian maid and her disdainful lover 
whom Oberon liad sent him to seek; and he 
naturally enough conjectured that, as they were 
alone together, she must be the first thing he 
would see when he awoke : so without more ado, 
he proceeded to pour some of the juice of the 
little purf le flower into his eyes. But it so fell 
out, that Helena came that way, and, instead of 
Hermia, was the first object Lysander beheld 
when he opened his eyes : and strange to relate, 
so powerful was the love-charm, all his love for 
Hcrmia va:nished away, and Lysandfer fell in tove 
with Helena. 

Had he first seen Hermia when he awoke, 
the blunder Puck committed would have been 
of no consequence, for he could not love that 
faithful lady too well ; but for poor Lysander 
to be forced by a fairy love-charm to forget his 
own true Hermia, and to run after another lady, 
and leave Hermia asleep quite alone in a wood 
at midnight, was a sad chance indeed. 

Thus this misfortune happened. Helena, ag 
has been tefore related, endeavoured to keep 
pace with Demetrius when he ran away so rudely 
from her j but she could not continue this unequal 
race long, men being always better runners in a 
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long race than ladies. Helena soon lost sight 
of Demetrius -, and as she was wandering about 
dejected and forlorn, she arrived at the place 
where Lysander was sleepiilg. " Ah !" said she, 
** this is Lysander lying on the ground : is be 
dead or asleep ?" Then gently touching him, 
she said, ** Good sir, if you are alive, awake.'* 
Upon this Lysander opened his eyes, and (the 
love charm beginning to work) immediately ad- 
dressed her in terms of extravagant love and 
admiration ; telling her, she as much excelled 
H^rmia in beauty as a dove does a raven, and 
that he would run through fire for her sweet 
sake; and many more such lover-like speeches. 
Helena, knowing Lysander was her friend Het- 
niia's lover, and that he was solemnly engaged 
to marry her, was in the utmost rage when she 
heard herself addressed in this manner •, for she 
thought (as well she might) that Lysander was 
making a jest of her. " Oh!'* said she, "why 
was I born to be mocked and scorned by every 
one ? Is it not enough, is it not enough, young 
man, that I can never get a sweet look or a kind 
word from Demetrius; but you, sir, must pre- 
tend in this disdainful manaer to court me ? I 
thought, Lysander, you were a lord of more true 
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gentleness." Saying these words m great angerj 
she ran away ; and Lysander followed her, quite 
forgetful of his own Hermia, who was still 
asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was In a sad fright 

at finding herself alone. She wandered abou^ 

the wood, not knowing what was become of 

Lysander, or which way to go to seek for hirn 

In the mean time Demetrius, not being able to 

find Hermia and his rival Lysander, and fatigued 

with his fruitless search, was observed by Oberon 

fast asleep, Oberon had learnt by some questions 

he had asked of Puck, that he had applied the 

loye-charm to the wrong person's eyes ; and nowj 

having found the person first intended, he touch ec 

the eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius with th< 

love-juice, and he instantly awoke ; and the firs 

thing he saw being Helena, he, as Lysander hac 

done before, began to address love-speeches tc 

her : and just at that moment Lysander, followe< 

by Hermia (for through Puck's unlucky mistake 

it was now become Hermia's turn to run after he 

lover), made his appearance; and then Lysande 

and Demetrius, both speaking together, mad 

love to Helena, they being each one under th 

influence of the same potent charm. 
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The astonished Helena thought that 'Deme- 
trius, Lysarider, and her once dear friend Her«iia, 
were all in a plot together to make a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena : she 
ka^'w not why Lysander and Demetrius, who 
both before loved her, were now become the 
lovers of Helena ; and to Hermia the matter 
seemed to be no jest. 

The ladies, who before had always been the 
dearest of friends, now fell to high words to- 
gether. 

"Unkind Hermia," said Helena, " it is you 
have set Lysander on, to vex me with mock 
praises; and your other lover Demetrius, who 
used almost to spurn me with his foot, have you 
not bid him call me Goddess, Nymph, rare, pre- 
cious, and celesfial ? He would not speak thus 
to me whom he hates, if you did not set him on 
to make a jest of me. Unkind Hermia, to join 
with men in scorning your poor friend. Have 
you forgot our school-day friendship ? How 
often, Hermia, have we two, sitting on one 
cushion, both singing one song, with our needier 
working the same flower, both on the same sam^ 
pier wrought ; growing up together in fashion d 
a double cherry, scarcely seeming parted ? HcrJ 
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mia, It is not friendly in you, it is not maidenly, 
to join with men in scorning your ppor friend." 

*' I am amazed at your passionate words," said 
Hermia : ** I scorn you not ; it seems you scorn 
me." •* Aye, do," returned Helena, ^' persevere y 
counterfeit serious looks, and make mouths at me 
when I turn my back ; then wink at each other, 
and hold the sweet jest up. If you had any p5ty> 
grace, or manners, you would not use me thus." 

While Heleaa and Hermia were speaking these 
angry words to each other, Demetrius and Ly- 
sander left them, to fight together in the wood 
for the love of Helena. 

When they found the gentlemen had left them, 
they departed, and once more wandered weary in 
the wood in search of their lovers. 

As soon as they were gone, the fairy king, wha 
with little Puck had been listening to their quar- 
rels, said to him, " This is your negligence, Puck ; 
or did you do this wilfully ?** ** Believe me, 
king of shadows," answered Puck, *Mt was a mis- 
take : did not you tell me I should know the man 
by his Athenian garments ? However, I am not 
sorry this has happened, for I think their jangling 
makes excellent sport." "You heard," said 
Oberon> •^ that Demetrius and X»ysander are gone 
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t6 seek a convenient place to fight in. I com- 
mand you to, overhang the night with a thick 
fog, and lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray 
in the dark, that they shall not be able to find 
each other. Counterfeit each of their voices to 
the other, and with bitter taunts provoke them 
to follow you, while they think it is their rival's 
tongue they hear. See you do this, till they are 
so weary they can go no farther ; and when you 
find theiy are asleep, drop the juice of this other 
flower into Lysander's eyes, and when he awakes 
he will forget hi^ new love for Helena, and return 
to his old passion for Hermia ; and then the two 
fair ladies may each one be happy with the man 
she loves, and they will think all that has passed 
a vexatious dream. About this quickly. Puck ; 
and I will go and see what sweet love my Titania 
has found." 

Titania was still sleeping, and Oberon seeing a 
clown near her, who had lost his way in the 
wood, and was likewise asleep : ** This fellow," 
said he, " shall be my Titania's true-love ;" and 
clapping an ass's head over the clown's, it seemed 
to fit him as well as if it had grown upon his 
own shoulders. Though Oberon fixed the ass's 
head on very gently, it awakened him,, and rising 
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up, unconscious of what Oberon had done to him, 
he went towards the bower where the fairy queen 
slept. 

" Ah ! what angel is that I see?" said Titania, 
opening her eyes, and the juice of the little purpk 
flower beginning to take eflfect ; ** Arc you as 
wise as you are beautiful ?" 

** Why, mistress," said the foolish clown, " if 
I have wrt enough to find the way out of this 
wood, I have enough to serve my turn." 

" Out of the wood do not desire to go," said 
the enamoured queen. "I am a spirit of no 
common rate. I love you. Go with me, and I 
will give you fairies to attend upon you." i 

She then called four of her fairies ; their names 
were. Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mus- 
tard-seed. 

" Attend," said the queen^ " upon this sweet 
gentleman ; hop in his walks, and gambol in his 
sight; feed him with grapes and apricots, and 
steal for him the honey-bags from the bees. 
Come, ^t with me," said she to the clown, " and 
let me play with your amiable hairy cheeks, my 
beautiful ass ; and kiss your fair large ears, my 
gentle joy !" 

" Where is Pease-blossom ?" said the ass-headed 
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clown; not m^^h regarding^ the fairy qHeen^s; 
courtship, but very prood of hJs new attendants. ' 

** Here, sir," said little Pease-blossom. 

** Scratch my head," said the clown. " Where 
is Cobweb?" 

*' Here, sir," ^id Cobweb. 

•* Good Mr. Cobweb," said the foolish clown, 
** kill me the red humble-bee on the top of that 
thiftle yonder ; and, good Mr. Cobweb, bring me 
the honey bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
in the action, Mr. C6bweb, and take care the 
honey-bag brtak not ; I should be sorry to have 
you overflown with a honey-bag. Where is 
Mustard-seed ?" 

•* Here, sir," said Mustard-seed ; ^* what is 
your will ?" 

** Nothing," said the clown, *^ good Mr. Mus^ 
tard-sced,but to help Mr. Pease-blossom to scratch : 
I must go to a barber's, Mr. Mustard-seed, f6r 
methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face." 

*' My sweet love," said the queen, " what will 
you have to eat ? I have a venturous fairy shall 
seek the squirrel's hoard, and fetch you some 
new nuts." 

** I had rather have a handful of dried pease," 
said the clown, who with his ass's head had got 



an ass's appetite. " Fut, I pray, let none of your 
people disturb me, for I have a mind to sleep." 

" Sleep then," said the queen, " and I will 
wind you in my arms. O how I love you ! How 
I doat upon you !" 

When the fairy king saw the clown sleeping ia 
the arms of his queen, he advanced within her 
sight, and reproached her with having lavished 
her favours upon an ass. 

This she could not deny, as the clown was 
then sleeping within her arms, with his ass's head 
crowned by her with flowers. 

When Oberon had teased her for some time, 
he again demanded the changeling-boy; which 
she, ashamed of being discovered by her lord 
with her new favourite, did not dare to refuse 
him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he 
had so long wished for to be his page, took pity 
on the disgraceful situation into which, by his 
merry contrivance, he had brought his Tita- 
nia, and threw some of the juice of the other 
flower into her eyes ; and the fairy queen imme- 
diately recovered her senses, and wondered at her 
late dotage, saying how she now loathed the sight 
of the strange monster. 
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Oberon likewise took the ass^s head from off 
the clown, and left him to finish his nap with his 
own foors head upon his shoulders. 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly 
reconciled, he related to her the history of the 
lovers, and their midnight quarrels \ and she 
agreed to go with him, and sec the end of their 
adventures. 

The fairy king and queen found the lovers and 
their fair ladies, at no great distance from each 
other, sleeping on a grass-plot ; for Puck, to make 
amends for his former mistake, had contrived 
with the utmost diligence to bring them all to 
the same spot, unknown to each other ; and he 
had carefully removed the charm from ofF the 
eyes of Lysander with the antidote the fairy king 
gave to him. 

Hermia first awoke, and finding her lost Ly- 
sander asleep so near her, was looking at him, 
and wondering at his strange inconstancy. Ly- 
sander presently opening his eyes, and seeing his 
dear Hermia, recovered his reason which the 
fairy-charm had before clouded, and with his 
reason his love for Hermia ; and they began to 
talk over the adventures of the night, doubting 
if these things had really happened^ or if. they 
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had both been dreaming the same bewildering 
dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake j 
and a sweet sleep having quieted Helena's dis- 
turbed and angry spirits, she listened with delight 
to the professions of love which Demetrius still 
made to her, and which to her surprise as well as 
pleasure she began to perceive were sincere. 

These fair night-wandering ladies, now no 
longer rivals, became once more true friends } 
all the unkind words which had past were for- 
given, and they calmly consulted together what 
•was best to' be done in their present situation. 
It was soon agreed that, as Demetrius had given 
up his pretensions to Hermia, he should en- 
deavour to prevail upon her father to revoke the 
cruel sentence of death which had been passed 
against her. Demetrius was prep^iring to return 
to Athens for this friendly purpose, when they 
were surprised with the sight of Egeus, Hermia's 
father, who came to the wood in pursuit of his 
runaway daughter. 

When Egeus understood that Demetrius would 
not now marry his daughter, he no longer opposed 
her marriage with Lysander, but gave his consent 
that they should be wedded on the fourth day 
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from that time, being the same day on which 
Hermia had been condemned to lose her life; 
and on that same day Helena joyfully agreed to 
marry her beloved and now faithful Demetrius. 

The fairy king and queen, who were invisible 
spectators of this reconciliation, and now saw 
the happy ending of the lover's history brought 
about through the good offices of Obcron, re- 
ceived so much pleasure, that these kind spirits 
resolved to celebrate the approaching nuptiah 
with sports and revels diroughout their fairy 
kingdom. 

And now, if any are offended with this storf 
of fairies and their pranks, 'as judging it incre* 
dibie and strange, tfiey hare only to think that 
they have been asleep and dreaming, and that all 
these adventures were visions which they saw in 
their sleep: and I hope none of my readers will 
be so unreasonable as to be offended with a 
pretty harmless Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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TALE THE THIRD. 



THE WINTER'S TALE. 

IjEONTES, king of Sicily, and his queen, the 
"beautiful and virtuous Hermicme, once lived in 
the greatest harmony together. So happy was 
Leontcs in the love of this excellent lady, th"^t 
he had no wish ungratified, except that he some- 
times desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his 61d companion and school- fellow, 
Polixenes, king 6{ Bohemia. Leontes and Po- 
lixencs were brought up together from their 
infancy, but being by the death of their fathers 
called to reign over their respective kingdoms, 
they had not met for many years, though they 
frequently interchanged gifts, letters, and loving 
embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polix- 
enes came from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, 
to make his friend Leontcs a visit. 
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At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure t(- 
Leontes. He recommended the friend of hh 
youth to the queen's particular attention, and 
seemed in the presence of his dear friend and 
old companion to have his felicity quite com- 
pleted. They talked over old times ; their 
school-days and their youthful pranks ^cte re- 
membered and recounted to Hermione, ^v h 
always took a cheerful part in theie converia- 
tions. 

When after a long itay Polixenes was pre* 
paring to depart, Hermione, at the desire of her 
husband, joined her intreaties to his that Polix- 
enes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen's sorrow ; for 
Polixenes refusing to stay at the request of 
Leontes, was won over by Hermione's gentle 
and persuasive words to put off his departure for 
some weeks longer. Upon this, although Le- 
ontes had so long known the integrity and 
honourable principles of his friend Polixenes, as 
well as the excellent "disposition of his virtuous 
queen, he was seized with an ungovernable 
jealousy. Every attention Hermione shewed to 
Polixenes, though by her husband's particular 
desire, and merely to please him, increased the 
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unfortunate king's m;ilady; and from being a 
lovii^g ai>d a true friend^ and the best and fond- 
est of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for Ca- 
millo, one of the lords of his court, and telling, 
him' of the suspicion he entertained, he com- 
manded him to poison Polixenes. 

, Camillo was a good man ; and he, ^ell know- 
ing that the jealousy of Leotites had not the 
slightest foundation in truth, instead of poison- 
ing Polixenes, acquainted him with the king his 
master's orders, and agreed to escape with hioi 
out of the Sicilian dominions i and Polixenes, 
with the assistance of Camillo, arrived safe in his 
own kingdom of Bohemia, where Camillo lived 
from that time in the king's court, and became 
the chief friend and favourite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous 
Leontes still more ; he went to the queen's apart- 
ment, where the good lady was sitting with her 
little son Mamillus, who was just beginning to 
tell one ^f his best stories to amuse his mother, 
when the king entered, and taking the child 
awaty, sent Hermione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, 
loved his mother tenderly ; and when he saw her 
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SO dishonoured^ and found she was taken from 
him to be put into a prison^ he took it deeply 
to heart) and drooped and pined away by slow 
degrees^ losing his appetite and his sleep^ till it 
was thought his grief would kill him. 

The kingi when he had sent his queen to 
prison, commanded Cleomenes and Dion, two 
Sicilian lords, to go to Delphos, there to enquire 
of the oracle at the temple of Apollo, if his 
queen had been unfaithful to him. 

When Hermione had been a short time in 
prison, she was brought to bed of a daughter ; 
and the poor lady received much comfort from 
the sight of her pretty baby, and she said to it, 
" My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent as 
you are." 

Hermione had a kind friend in the noble- 
spirited Paulinar, who was the wife of Antigonus, 
a Sicilian lord : and when the Lady Paulina 
heard her royal mistress was brought to bed, 
she went to the prison where Hermione was 
confined ; and she said to Emilia, a lady who 
attended upon Hermione, " I pray you, Emilia, 
tell the good queen, if her majesty dare trust 
me with her little babe, I will carry it to 
the king its father; we do not know how he 
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may soften at the sight of his innocent child." 
" Most worthy madam^'' replied Emilia, ** I will 
acquaint the queen with your noble offer j she 
ws^ wishing to-day that she had any friend who 
would venture to present the child to the king.'* 
" And tell her," said Paulina, " that I will speak 
boldly to Leontes in her defence.'* •^ May you 
be for ever blessed,'* said Emilia, *^for your 
lpndnes& to our gracious queen I'* Emilia then 
went to Hermionc, who joyfully gave up her 
baby to the care of Paulina, for she had feared 
that no one would dare venture to present the 
child to its father. 

Paulina took the new-bom infant, and forcing 
herself into the king's presence, notwithstanding 
her husband, fearing the king's anger, endea- 
voured to prevent her, she laid the babe at its 
father's feet, and Paulina made a noble speech to 
the king in defence of Hermione, and she /re- 
proached him severely for his inhumanity, and 
implored him to have mercy on his innocent wife 
and child. But Paulina's spirited remonstrances 
only aggravated Leontes's displeasure, and he 
ordered her husband Antigonus to take her from 
his presence. 

When Paulina went away, she left the little 
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baby at its father's feet, thinking, when he was 
alone with it, he would look upon it, and have 
pity on its helpless innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken ; for no sooner 
was she gone than the merciless father ordered 
Anti<:onus, Paulina's husband, to take the child, 
and carry it out to sea, and leave it upon some 
desert ^bore to perish. 

AntigonuSi unli.Ve the good Camillo, too well 
obeyed the orders of Lepntes ; for he immediately 
carried the child on* ship-board, and put out to 
sea, intending to leave it on the first desert coast 
he could find. » 

So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt 
of . Hermione, that he would not wait for the 
return of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he had 
sent to consult the oracle of Apollo at Dclphos ; 
but before the queen was recovered from her 
lying-in, and from her grief for the loss of her 
precious baby, he had her brought to a public 
tri.al before all the lords and nobles of his court. 
Ard when all the great lords, the judges, and 
^11 the nobility of the land were assembled toge- 
ther to try HermloTie, and that unhappy queen 
was standing as a prisoner before her subjects to 
receive their judgment, Cleomenes and Dion 
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entered the assembly, and presented to the king 
the answer of ^ the oracle sealed up; andLeontes 
commanded the seal to be broken, and the worda. 
of the oracle to be read aloud, and these were tht 
words {' — " Hermione is innocent y Poli^enes blameless ^ 
CanuUo a true subject ^ Leant es a jealous tyrant, and 
the king shall live without an heir if that which is 
lost be not found.** The king would give no credit 
to the words of the oracle : he said it was a false- 
hood invented by the queen's friends, and he 
desired the judge to proceed in the trial of the 
queen ; but while Leontes was speaking, a man 
entered and told him that the prince Mamillus, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, 
struck with grief and shame, had suddenly died. 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this 
dear affectionate child,, who had lost his life in 
sorrowing for her misfortune, fainted; and Leon- 
tes, pierced to the hcarc by the news, began to 
feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered 
Paulina, and the ladies who were her attendants* 
to take her away, and use means for her •re- 
covery. Paulina soon returned, and told the 
king that Hermione was dead. 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, 
he repented of his cruelty to her; and now that 
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lie tk(ni|^t Im ill tBage had bfolcoa Rermioiie^ 
feeftiti he believed her imiocent ; and he now 
bought the w(M>ds of the eracie were trtie, as he 
knew ** if that which was lost was «ot found,'* 
windi be oonckded was his }>o«ng daughter, lie 
^^uld he without an heir, the yt»m)g prince 
Mamilhi« being dead; and he would ^ve his 
kingdom now to Ttom^ his lost daraghter: and 
I^eoRtcs gave btmself up ^ remorse, and passed 
many years in niovntful thoughts and repentant 
griel. 

The ^ip in whidi Ant)goauB<;arried the tnfant 
iniacess out to sea was driven hy a storm upon 
dse coast of Bohemia, ^e very kingdom of the 
good Icing Poiiseties. Here Antigomis landed, 
«sk1 here he ie£t die little j^aliy . 

Atiitigonus never returned to Sicily to tell Le- 
ontes where he had k£t his daugfhter, for as fie 
was going back to the ^lip, a -hear came out of 
ti^ woods, and tore iiim to pieces ; a ju«t punish- 
ment on him for obeying die wicked order of 
Leontea. 

The child was dvested in rich clothes and 
jewels ; for Hermione had made h very fine when 
she sent it to Leon4ies, and Antigonos had pinned 
a paper to als inaaitie, wit^ the name of P/rdka 



teijd^y ; but ppT^rtf t€y9>ptc4 % ^liwffe^d to 
eonceal the rich prize he had found ; fk^<€iK>x^ 

h^ fcft that f^xt, of fk^ ^pputUFjTj aim m s>nc 
might ki?p w 9^< ke got J;ms ^ip^ md wloli 
P»rt of P^aUI^'^ j<^!?V5 il^ :|?wghtM^i>f ^^efp> 
mi l^ame g Ycr^aJiti^y ,skeffi^x4,. ^e ^c>\vglit 
up Perdita as his own chiH^ wd ^1^ k^QW n^t 
ihe WW apy otJier than ji $bpjiher4> imi^^f 

Tbp littliB JRerdita gRCv 4ip ;i Ji(?y«ily waid^n ; 
^nd though >h^ bad n9 ib^tter ^jyip^dpiii t,h^ 
tka^ pf a shcphi^d> 4»Mgh|ter^ y4!jt cio ^d the n|i- 
luriil gi^apes :9h^ ^infeeri^cd ffr^W bear wyal :m^ih^ 
IrWnc forth ijpi -her iijntutoijfid #^ wlj A»t P9 Q»e 
from her behaviour would have known Ahf^ h^d 
4K* h^n .brought wp m b.«r f^l^r>r^04Mft. 

J^3il«eAG|i^ tb? kijftg c^f ifi^bomipj h^A ao invly 
«i^n« whose n^im w*i fl^yi^ieA. As >^i^ ygnrn^ 

J^ ^aw die oW ^ww's wppo«;d dftvgbter j jind 4hfi 

Perdita caused him instantly t9ill^ i& jb^w v^kih 
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Jier. He soon^ under the name of Doricles, aild 
in the disguise of a prirate gentleman, became a 
constant visitor at the old shepherd*s house. 

FlorizeFs frequent absences from court alarmed 
Polixenes ; and setting people to watch his son, 
he discovered his love for the shepherd's fair 
daughter. 

Polixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful 
Camillo, who had preserved his life from the fury 
of Leontes ; and desired that he would accom- 
pany him to the house of the shepherd, the sup- 
posed father of Perdita* 

Polixenes and Camillo, both in disguise, ar- 
rived at the old shepherd's dwelling while they 
were celebrating the feast of sheep-shearing ; and 
though they were strangers, yet at the sheep- 
shearing every guest being made welcome, they 
were invited to walk in, and join in the general 
festivity. 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going for- 
ward. Tables were spread, and great prepara- 
tions were making for the rustic feast. Some 
lads and lasses were dancing on the green before 
the house, while others of the young men were 
buying ribbands, gloves, and such toys, of a 
pedlar at the doon 
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While this busy scene was going forward, Flo- 
rizel and Perdita sat quietly in a retired corner, 
seemingly more pleased with the conversation of 
each other, than desirous of engaging in the 
sports and silly amusements of those around 
them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impos- 
sible his son could know him ^ he therefore ad- 
vanced near enough to hear the conversation. 
The simple yet elegant manner in which Perdita 
conversed with his* son did not a little surprise 
Polixenes : he said to Camillo, ** This is the pret« 
tiest low-bom lass I ever saw ; nothing she does 
^ says but looks like something greater than 
herself, too noble for this place.'' 

Camillo replied, ^' Indeed she is the very queen 
of curds and cream." 

•* Pray, my good friend,** said the king to the 
old shepherd, ** what fair swain is that talking 
with your daughter ?" " They call him Doricles," 
leplied the shepherd. " He says he loves my 
daughter ; and to speak truth, there is not a kiss 
to choose which loves the other best. If young 
Doricles can get her, she shall bring him that 
he little dreams of :" meaning the remainder of 

P3 
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Perdita'^ }&W^s j ^hli^j flfftcf he hid bdtlght 
herck 6f ^^^p ivith pitt of thtfiit, fe6 had Care- 
fully haitAtd ^p fdt hef ffi^ftbge-^ptittJcfn* 

]?olii€ri«i^ theil addrd^sed his S(m. ^« MdW 
r\&Wi yottng ttiAn !" 3aid hei : " Jowt hejttt scettt* 
full of something that takes off your mind ff<5iR 
feaitiftg. Wh^n I was ^odttg, I vised t6 lead vRj 
love with ptes^ntjJ ; btit pii haVe fet the pedfaf 
go, ^iid have bottght yotir Jirss rtd tdy/' 

The yotitig {)rince, who tittk thought he "sifii 
talking to the kifig hts father, t^ttHed, <* Old sif, 
she prizes riot such trifies $ the gifts which Per- 
difa expects frOAi tne afe tecked up in hiy heart.^ 
Then tiltning tdferdita, he Said to her, ^'0 faeajr 
me, Perdita, before this aiieieht getifleniian, who 
it seems Sieas Oftce hifnself a lover ; he shall hear 
what I profess." Florizel then called upon this 
old sttanget to be ^ witness to a s6lemn promise 
of wiattiilge tirhich he hiade to Perdita, saying to 
Polixeties, ** 1 ptay y6u, mark our cdtitract.*^ 

** Mark yOUr divorce, young sir,** said thfc 
kifig, discoverirlg hiiti^elf. P^liieries then fe- 
pr<jaehed his SOn fof daririg to contract himself to 
this loikr-bom Jttaidelfi, calllfig Pefdita <* shep- 
hetd'8-btat, sheejp-hook,'* and other disrespectful 



Maaacs ; a^il tiyr«atendn{|^, if ev€f she s^iffcred bis 
•OA to tee her agaun, ke would piU her^ and the 
«kk shepberd her £aAhetf , to a cruel dieatb. 

The king then left them in gresit wrath, and 
ofdered Camiilo to follb^w him with prince Fk>* 
fizel. 

When the king had departed, Perdita, who38 
royal nature was rouaed by Polixenes's repraacliosi 
€aid> ** Though we are all undone, I was not 
much afraid ; itud once^ or twice I was about to 
fipeaki axul tell him plainly that the self-same sua 
which shines upon his palace, hides not his faoe 
from our cottage, but looks pn both alike.'* Theu 
sorrowfully the said, ** But now I am awakened 
from this drcamj I will queen it no farther. 
Leave me, sir j I will go milk my ewes, and weep«" 

The kind-hearted Camilto was charmed with 
ike spirit and propriety of Perdita'a beha- 
viour; and perceiving that the yqi^^g prince 
W8S too deeply in love to give up his mistress at 
the command of his royal father, he thought of 
a way ro befriend the lovers, and at the same 
lime to execute a favourite scheme he had in bis 
miodr 

Camillo had long, known that Leontes, the 
king of Sicily, was become a true peniunt ; ao4 

d4 
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though Camillo was now the favoured friend of 
king Polixenes, he could not help wishing once 
more to see his late royal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the 
Sicilian court, where he would engage Leontes 
should protect them, till through his mediation 
they could obtain pardon from Folixenes, and 
his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and 
Camillo, who conducted every thing relative to 
their flight, allowed the old shepherd to go 
along with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of 
Perdita's jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper 
which he had found pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Per- 
dita, Camillo and the old shepherd, arrived in 
safety at' the court of Leontes. Leontes, who 
still mourned his dead Hermione and his lost 
child, received Camillo with great kindness, dnd 
gave a cordial welcome to prince Florizel. But 
Perdita, whom Florizel introduced as his princess, 
seemed to engross all Leoujes' attention: per- 
ceiving a resemblance between her and his dead 
oucen Hermione, his grref broke out afresh, and 
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he said, such a lovely creature might his own 
daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly de- 
stroyed her. " And then too,'* said he to Flo- 
rizel, " I lost the society and friendship of your 
brave father, whom I now desire niore than my 
life once again to look upon." 

When the old shepherd heard how much no- 
tice the king had taken of Perdita, and that he 
had lost a daughter, who was exposed in iqfancy, 
he fell to comparing the time when he found the 
little Perdita with the manner of its exposure, ^e 
jewels and other tokens of its high birth ; from 
all which it was impossible for him not to con- 
elude, that Perdita and the king's lost daughter 
were the same. 

Florizd and Perdita, Camillo and the faithful 
Paulina, were present when the old shepherd re- 
lated to the king the manner in which he had 
found the child, and also the circumstance of 
Antigonus's death, he having seen the bear seize 
upon him. He shewed the rich mantle in which 
Paulina remembered Hermione had wrapped the 
child ; and he produced a jewel which sh^ remem- 
bered Hermione had tied about Perdita's neck, 
and he gave up the paper which Paulina knew td 
be the writing of her husband ; it could not be 
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doubted that t^erdita was Lfeontes' own daughter: 
but oh ! the noble struggles of Paulina, betwieen 
sorrow for her husband's death, and joy that 
the bracl^ was fulfilled, in the king's heir, his 
long-lost daughter, being found. "When Leontes 
heard that Perdita was his daughter, the great 
sorrow that he felt that Hei'mione was not living 
td behold her child, made him that he could say 
nbthihg fbi- a Idftg time, . but, « thy mother, 
thy rfibthev V' 

fatilttta iiitelf!-\i{)ted thisjdyiul ^et disfressful 
«t6ttfe, with sayitig to Lebfiias, diat shfe had a 
statut, ileWly finished by that Y^Ye Ualiart Wallet, 
Jtilio Rxjm^Tib, whifch Was isttch a pevfett Wsr^m- 
blance of the queen, that would hfe ttiajesty ht 
plei&^d to go to h^ house atid lobk upon it, he 
would ahhost be ttkdy to thitA it was KefttHmt 
herself. Hiithet OttA they ail wetit ; tht king 
aUxitJW to fii^e the Sfeii*!«nee xyf hfe Hettnidtt^, 
and Perdita tdngitig tb b^hbtd wh^t A(t mdthHr 
she rsmtt «aW did look 6ke. 

Wben PmMk dfftW bide th« t^tiAh whidi 
ccmceakd ^h faiiioo« statue, ib p^ettly dM ft 
resemble HeNnione^ that ^ll the kit>g'^ fiotttm 
was reneMred at th« «ight : for a l^ifg tkW is^ htA 
Tt9 powet to 9p«ak w snovis. 
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** flifce yom 8ilenc€| my li^ge,** said Paulina ; 
•* It tfcc more «hews your wander. Is not this 
ititue Tcry like your queen ?" 

At length the king said, *'0, thus she stood, 
tfen with such majesty, when I first wx50ed her. 
But yet, Paulina^ Hermione was not so aged as 
this statue looks.** Pattlma inepKed, ** So much 
the more the <»rver*s excellence, wiio has made 
the statue as Hermtone would have looked had 
she bfs^n living now. But let me draw the cur- 
tain, sire^ lest presently you Aink it moves.** 

The king then said, " Do not draw the curtain ! 
Would I were dead 1 Sec, Camilio, would you 
not Airvk k breathed ? Her eye seems to have 
motion in it.** **I must draw the curtain, my 
liege,** said Paulina. "You are so transported, 
you will persuade yourself the statue lives." 
" O, sweet Paulina,^ said Leontes, ** make me 
think so twenty years together! Still methinks 
there is an air comes from her. What fine chisel 
trould «ver yet cut breath? Let no man mock 
me, for I will kiss Iier.*' " Good my lord, for- 
l)car !*' said Paulina. ** The ruddiness upon her 
lip is wet 5 you will statu your own witli oily 
p^tnttng. Shall I draw the curtain?*' " Jfo> not 
these twenty years,** said Leant«s. 
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Perdfta/ who all this time had been kneelingi 
and beholding in silent admiration the statue of 
her matchless mother, said now, ** And so long 
could I stay here, looking upon my dear mother." 

" Either forbear this transport," said Paulina 
to Leontes, ^'and let me draw the curtain^ or 
^prepare yourself for more amazement. I caa 
m^ke the statue move indeed; aye, and descend 
from off the pedestal, and take you by the hand. 
But then you will think, which I protest I am 
not, that I am sfssisted by some wicked powers." 
" What you can make her do," said the asto- 
nished king, *[ I am content to look upon. 
What you can make her speak, I am content to 
hear ; for it is as easy to make her speak as 



move." 



Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn 
music, which she had prepared for the purpose, 
to strike up \ and to the amazement of all the 
beholders, the statue came down from off the 
pedestal, and threw its arms around Leontes' 
neck. The statue then began to speak, praying 
for blessings on her husband, and on her child, 
the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leontes* 
neck, and blessed her husband and her child* 
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No wonder; for the statue was indeed Hermione 
herself^ the real, the living queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the 
death of Hermione, thinking that the only means 
to preserve her royal mistress's life j and with the 
good Paulina Hennione had lived ever since, 
never choosing Leontes should know she was 
living, till she heard Perdita was found; for 
theugh she had long forgiven the injuries which 
Leontes had done to herself, she could not par* 
don his cruelty to his infant daughter. 

His dead queen thus restored to life, his Jost 
daughter found, the long-sorrowing Leontes 
could scarcely support the excess of his own 
happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate 
speeches were heard on all sides. Now the de- 
lighted parents thanked prince Florizel for loving 
their lowly-seeming daughter; and now they 
blessed the good old shepherd for preserving 
thei^r child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejpice, that they had lived to see so good an 
cud of all their faithful services. 

And as if nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete this strange and unlooked-for joy, king 
I'olixenes himself now entered the palace. 
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When PoHxenes first misiicd his son and Ca- 
millo, knowing that Camillo had long wished to 
return to Skily, he conjectured he should find 
the fugitifcs here ; and foUoMring thctn with all 
speed, he happened to arriTe just at this, the hap^ 
picst moment of Leontes' life, 

PolixencS' took a part in the general joy ; he 
forgave his friend Leontes the unjust jealouay he 
had conceived against him^ and they once more 
tared tttch other with afl the wtfrmth of theif first 
boyish friendship. And ribere was no fear that 
Poliicenes would now oppose his son's marriage 
with Perdita. She was no " sheep-hook'* now, 
bttt the heiress of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the 
teng-suflering Hermione rewarded. That excel- 
Jent lady Kved many yeans with het Leontes and 
her Perdita, the happiest of mothers acd of 
queens. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. 

1 u£tl£ lived in the palace at Messina two 
ladiesi -M^hose names ^ere Hero and Beatrice. 
Hero was thd daughteiT, and Beatrice the niece) 
of Leonato, the governor oiF Messina. 

fieatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to 
divert her cousin Hero, who was of a more 
serious disposition^ with her sprightly sallies* 
Whatfever was going forward was sure to make 
matter of mirth for t'le light-hearted B atricc. 

At the time the history of these ladies com« 
menccs, some young men of high ranic in the 
army, 'as they were pJ^^siiig through Messina on 
their return from a war that was just ended, in 
which they had distinguished themselves by their 
great bravery, came to visit Leonato. Among 
these were Don Pedro, the prince of Arragon, 
and his frhslid Qaudio, who was a lord of Flo- 
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rence 5 and with them came the wild and witty^ 
Benedick^ and he was a lord of Padua. 

These strangers had been at Messina before, 
and the hospitable governor introduced them 
to his daughter and his niece as their old friends 
and acquaintance. 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room, 
began a lively conversation with Leonato and 
the prince. Beatrice, who liked not to be left 
out of any discourse, interrupted Benedick with 
saying, *^ I wonder that you will still be talking, 
signior Benedick ; nobody marks you.'* Bene- 
dick was just such another rattle-brain as Bea- 
trice, yet he was not pleased at this free salu- 
tation : he thought it did not become a well-bred 
lady to be so^ flippant with her tongue 5 and he 
remembered, when he was last at Messrna, that 
Beatrice used to select him to make her merry 
jests upon. And as there is no one who so 
little likes to be made a jest of as those who are 
apt to take the same liberty themselves, so it was 
wiih Benedick and Beatrice ; these two sharp 
wits never met in former times but a perfect 
war of raillery was kept up between theip, and 
they always parted mutually displeased with each 
other. Therefor* when Beatrice stopped him in 
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the middle of his discourse with telling him 
nobody marked what he was saying, Benedick, 
affecting not to have observed before that she 
was present, said, " What, my dear l^y Dis- 
dain, arc you yet living ?'* And now war broke 
out afresh between them, and a long jangling 
argument ensued, during which Beatrice, aU 
though she knew he had so well approved his 
valour in the late war, said that she would eat all 
he had killed there: and observing the princs 
take delight m Benedick's conversation, she 
called hioi " the prince's jester.'* This sarcasm 
sunk deeper into the mind of Benedick than all - 
Beatrice bad said before. The hint she gave 
him that he was a coward, by saying she would 
eat all he had killed, he did not regard, knowing 
himself to be a brave n^n : but there is nothing 
that great wits so much dread as the imputation 
of buffoonery, because the charge comes some- 
times a little too near the truth ; therefore Bene- 
dick perfectly hated Beatrice, when she called 
him " the prince's jester." 

The modest lady Hero was silent before the 
noble guests ; and while Claudio was attentively 
observing the improvement which time had 
nnade in her beauty, and was contemplating the 
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exquisite graces of her fine figure (for &he vn-^ 
an admurable young kidy), the prince was hrghlf ^ 
amused with Hfltemng to the humorous dialogue ] 
between Benedick and Beatrice y and he »aid m a * 
whisper to Leonato, ^^ This is a pleasant-spirited 
young lady. She were an excclknt wife for i 
BenedkkJ' Leonato replied to this suggestion^ I 
" O my lord, my lord, if they wete but a week 
married, they would talk tliemselyes mad.'^ But 
though Leonato thought they would make a dis* 
cordant pair, the prince did not give up the idta 
of matching these two keen wits together. 

When the prince returned with Claudio from 
the palace> he found thtvt the marriage he had 
di vised between Benedick and Beatrice was not 
the only cme projected in that good company} 
for Claudio spoke in such terms of Berd, &9 
made the prince guess at what was passing in 
his heart; and he liked it well} and he said to 
Claudio, ** Do you affect Hero ?*' To this qoes- 
tion Claudio replied, " O my lord, when I was 
last at Messina, I looked upon her with a soi** 
dier^s eye, that liked, but had no leisure for 
lo\'ing ; but now, in this happy time of peace^ 
thoughts of war have lett their places vacant in 
my mind, and in their room come thronging 



sdft afid d'dic^te (houghts, all prompting rac 
how fair yduilg H^ro is, reminding me that I 
lik^d her before I went to the wars." Claudio's 
cdtife^sidn of hh love for Hero so wrought upon 
the prince, that he tost ito time in soliciting the 
coftsetit of Leotiato to accept of Claudio for a 
son-in-law. Xeonato agreed to this proposal, 
and the prince found no great difficulty In per- 
suading th^ gentle Hero herself to listen to the 
sUft of the noble Ciandio, who was a lord of rare 
ettdcfWmentS, and highly accomplished; and 
Qattdio, nssbted by hi^ kind prince, soon pre* 
vaJied upon LeonafO to &x an early day for the 
crf^btation of his martiagc with Hero. 

Claadio was to wait but a few days before he 
was to be married tx) his fair hdy 5 yet he com- 
plainied of the interval being tedious, as indeed 
mew young men are impatient, when they are 
Siting for the accomplishment of any event they 
hxvt stt their hearts upon : the prince therefore, 
tb make the time seem short to him, proposed as 
a kind of merry pastime, that they should invent 
some aftfnl scheme to make Benedick and Bea- 
trice fail in love with each other. Claudio en- 
tered With great satisfaction into this whim of the 
ptince, and Leonato promised thetn his assist- 
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ance> and even Hero said she would do any 
modest office to help her cousin to a good 
husband. 

The device the prince invented was, that the 
gentlemen should make Benedick believe tKkt. 
Beatrice was in love with him. and that Hero 
should make Beatrice believe that Benedick was 
in love with her. 

The prince, Leopato, and Claudio, began their 
operations first, and watching an opportuiiity 
when Benedick was quietly seated reading in an 
arbour ', the prince and his assistants took their 
station among the trees behind the arbour, so 
near that Benedick could not choose but hear 
all they said; and after some careless talk the 
prince said, " Come hither, Leonato. What 
was it you told me the other day, — that your 
niece Beatrice war in love with signior Bene-. 
dick i I did never think that lady would have 
loved any man." ** No, nor I neither, my 
lord," answered Leonato. ** It is most wonder- 
ful that she should so doat on Benedick, whom 
she in all outward behaviour seemed ever to 
dislike." Claudio confirmed all this, with say- 
ing that Hero had told him Beatrice was so in 
love with Benedick that she would certainly die 
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k 
t( grief, if he could not be brought to love her ; 

^hich Leonato and Claudio seemed to agree was 

impossible, he having always been such a raiter 

against all fair ladies, and in particular against 

Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearkeii to all tWs with 

great compassion for Beatrice, and he said, ^^ It 

were gockl that Benedick Were told of this." 

** To what end ?'* said Claudio ; " he would biit 

make sport o^ It, sind torment the poor lady 

worse." " And if he should," said the prince, 

» - 

** it were, a good deed to hang him ; for Beatrice 
is an excellent sweet lady, and exceeding wise 
in every thing but in loving Benedick." Then 
the prince motioned to his companions that 
they should walk on, and leave Benedick to me- 
ditate upon what he had overheard. 

Benedick had been listening With great eaget- 
tiess to this cdnversation ; and he said to himself 
when he heard Beatrice loved him, " Is it pos- 
sible? Sits the Wind in that cotner?'* And 
when they were gone, he began to reason in 
this manner with himself. "This can be ilo 
trick ! they were very serious, and they have the 
truth from Hero, and seem to pity the lady. 
Love me ! Why, it must be requited ! I did 
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never think to many. But vhm 1 9^i I sbo^ 
die a bachelor, I did not ^ink I iihouli linre U> 
be married. THejr pay the Igidy is vurt»0U5 aod 
fair. She is so. Add wise m eyexj thin^.but 
in loving me. Why that is no great ar^um^t 
of her foUy. But here Qom^3 9^s^txK^p 3f this 
day, she is a fair lady. I do spy some OWrk$ of 
love in her.'* Beatrice xmow apyxoacbed hij», 
anxl said with her usual tartness, ** Againjst n^ 
^J/iU I am sent to bid yon coane in tg diuoer/' 
Benedick, who never felt bin^aelf disposed U> 
speak $0 politeJy to her before, replied, " Fair 
Beatrice, I thank you for your p^iijas :'* iUld when 
Beairic^ after two or three ro.of e ruile ^eechfis 
left him. Benedick thought Jbie .observed a cpo- 
cealed meanij^ of kiodne&s under the uuciyil 
words she uttered, and he aaid ato.ud, " If I dlo 
not take pity on her, J aro a viUaln. .If I do 
jnot love her, I am a Jew. J will go |^et luer 
picture." 

The gectlemao being thus caught in the nct^ 
ihey iad spread for him, it was now Hero's .tuxji 
to pby her part with Beatrice 5 and ior this pur- 
pose jshe sent for Ursula and Margaret, 4»^o 
^atlevwomen who attended upon hjer, tmd site 
$aid to MaTjgaref, " Good Mar^gai^t, run t.o th<? 
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parlour; there ytouwlU fiad mycomtil Beatrice 
UHcittg with the prince and Claudio. Whisper 
m her ear^ that I and Ursala are walkiiig in the 
erohardy and that our disc(mrse is all of her« 
Bid ker £l)eal into that pleasant arbottr^ wiiere 
boney^Sttckkt, ripened by the sun, like ungrate- 
ful ountQus, forbid ^e sua to enter.^ This 
•fboiur, into which Hero desired Margaret to 
eattce Sealiricei was th^ very same pleasant ar- 
bour wjiere Benedkk had so lately been an 
at&»idve Usftener. ^ I wiii imaks her con>e, I 
Wi^arantf preseiitly,*' said Margaret. 

Hero, then taking Ursula with he^ into the 
odfchard^-said it^Jier^ ^^ Now, Um^a, (vdien Bea- 
trice cetoies, we will waft: up and dawn this 
alley:, and 4Hir talk; saust be cady :of Benedick, 
aad when I name hku^ let it be ^ur part to 
pcaiee him more than ever man did i»ertt. My 
talk to you ratifit !be how Benedidc is in lo^ 
with BeatrLoe. Now begin; for look where 
Beatcioe like a lapwing runs close by the ground, 
to h^ar aur con&sence/' They then began ; 
Hero saying, as if an answer to .^oaaething which 
UrsAila h^d said, ^^ Mo truly, Ursosla. She is loo 
disdainful ^ h^r spirits ane as coy as wiid JM«ds c( 
the JTCck*'^ ^ B«it aie yeu i&uane,'' 9aid Ursula, 
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" that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ?** 
Hero replied, " So says the prince, and my lord 
Claudio, and they intreated me to acquaint her 
with it; but I persuaded them, if they loved 
Benedick, never to let Beatrice know o£ it." 
" Certainly," replied Ursula, " it were not good 
she knew his love, lest she made sport of it/' 
" Why to say truth," said Hero, ** I never yet 
saw a man, how wise soever, or noble, young or 
rarely featured, but she would dispraise him.'* 
** Sure, sure, liich carping is not commendable,'' 
said Ursula. " No," replied Hero, *' but who 
dar6 tell her so ? if I should speak, she would 
mock me into air." " O you wrong your co«. 
sin," said Ursula : ** she cannot be so much 
without true judgment, as to refuse so rate a 
gentleman as signior Benedick." " He hath an 
excellent good name," said Hero : " indeed he 
is the first man in Italy, always excepting my 
dear Claudio." And now. Hero giving ht-r at- 
tendant a hint that it was time to change the 
discourse, Ursula said, ** And when are you to 
be married, madam ?" Hero then told her, that 
she was to be married to Claudio the next day, 
and desired she would go in with her, and look 
at some new attire, as she wished to consult with 
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lier on what she should wear on the morrow. 
Beatrice^ who had been listening with breathless 
eagerness to this dblogue^ when they went awayt 
exclaimed) '^ What fire is in my ears? Can this 
be true ? Farewell contempt^ and scorn and 
maiden pride, adieu ! Benedick, love on ! I will 
requite you, taming my wild heart to your lov- 
ing hand." 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see thes6 
old enemies converted into new and loving 
friends ; and to behold their first meeting after 
being cheated into mutual liking by the merry 
artifice of the good-humoured prince. But a 
sad reverse in the fortunes of Hero must now be 
thought of. The morrowj which was to have 
been her wedding day, brought sorrow on the 
heart of Hero and her good father Leonato. 

The prince had a half-brother, who came 
from the wars along with him to Messina. This 
brother (his name was Don John) was a melan- 
dioly, discontented man, whose spirits seemed to 
labour in the contriving of villanies. He hated 
the prince his brother, and he hated Claudio, be- 
cause he was the prince's friend, and determined 
to prevent Claudio's marriage with Hero, only for 
the malicious pleasure of making Claudio and the 

YOL. I. £ 
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prince unhappy: for he knew the prince had 
set his heart upon this marriage, almost as much 
as Claudio himself: and to effect this wicked 
purpose, he employed one Borachio, a man as bad 
as himself, whom he encouraged with the offer 
cf a great reward. This Borachio paid his court 
to Margaret, Heroes attendant ; and Don John, 
knowing this, prevailed upon him to make Mar- 
garet promise to talk with him from her lady's 
chamber-window that night, after Hero was 
asleep, and also to dress herself in Hero's 
clothes, the better to deceive Claudio into the 
belief that it was Hero ; for that was the end he 
meant to compass by this wicked plot. 

Don John then went to the prince and 
Claudio, and told them that Hero was an im- 
prudent lady, and that she talked with men 
from her chamber-window at midnight. Now 
this was the evening before the wedding, and 
he offered to take them that night, where they 
should themselves hear Hero discoursing with a 
man from her window ; and they consented to 
go along with him, and Claudio said, ^' If I see 
any thing to-night why I should not marry her, 
to-morrow in the congregation, where I in- 
tended to vrcd heri there I will shame her.'^ 
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The prince also said, *' And as I assisted you 
to obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace 
her." 

When Don John brought them Hear Herb's 
chamber that night, they saw Borachio standing 
under the window, and they saw Margaret 
looking out of Hero's window, and heard het 
talking with Borachio; and Margaret being 
dressed in the same clothes they had seen Hero 
wear, the prince and Ciaudio believed it was 
the lady Hero herself. 

Nothing could equal the anger of Ciaudio, 
when he had made (as he thought) this dis« 
covery. All his love for the innocent Hero 
was at once converted into hatred, and he re- 
solved to expose her in the church, as he had 
said he would, the next day; and the prince 
agreed to this, thinking no punishment could 
be too severe for the naughty lady, who talked 
with a man from her window the very night 
before she was going to be married to the noble 
Ciaudio. 

The next day, when they were all met to 
celebrate the marriage, and Ciaudio and Hero 
were standing before the priest, and the priestf 
or friar as he was called, was proceeding to 

£2 
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pronounce the marriage-ceremonyi ClaudiOi iti 
the most passionate language, proclaimed the 
guilt of the blameless Hero, who, amazed at the 
strange words he uttered, said meekly, " Is my 
lord well, that he does speak so wide ?'' 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the 
prince, ** My lord, why speak not you ?" *' What 
should I speak ?" said the prince ; ** I stand dis* 
honoured^ that have gone about to link my dear 
friend to an unworthy woman* Leonato, upon 
my honour, myself, my brother, and this grieved 
Claudio, did see and hear her last night at mid- 
night talk with a man at her chamber-window.^* 

Benedick, in astonishment at what he heard^ 
said, '^ This looks not like a nuptial." 

•*True, O GodP' replied the heart-struck 
Hero ; and then this hapless l^dy sunk down in 
a fainting fit, to all appearance dead. The 
prince and Claudio left the church, without 
staying to see if Hero would recover, or at all 
regarding the distress into which they had 
thrown Leonato. So hard-hearted had their 
anger made them. 

Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to 
recover Hero from her swoon, saying, "How 
4ocs the lady ?'* «< Dead, I think," replied 
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Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her cou- 
sin ; and knoviring her virtuous principles, she 
believed nothing of vtrhat she had heard spoken 
against her. Not so the poor old father; he 
believed the story of his child's shame, and it 
was piteous to hear him lamenting over her, aS 
^he lay like one dead before him, veishing she 
might never more open her eyes. 

But the ancient friar vi^as a wise man> and full 
of observation on human nature, and he had 
attentively marked the lady's countenance when 
she heard herself accused, and noted a thousand 
blushing shames to start into her face, and then 
he saw an angel-like whiteness bear away those 
blushes, and in her eye he saw a fire that did 
belie the error that the prince did speak against 
her maiden truth, and he said to the sorrowing 
father^ " Call me a fool ; trust not my reading, 
nor my observation ; trust not my age, my reve- 
rence, nor my calling; if this sweet lady lie not 
guiltless here under some biting error.'' 

When Hero recovered from the swoon into 
which she had fallen, the friar said to her, 
^' Lady, what man is he you are accused of?'' 
Hero replied, ^< They know that do accuse me ; 
liknow of none:" then turning to Leonato, she 

e3 
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md^ ^ O my fa&er, if you can prq^e that a»y 
iQaa has evei conversed ivith me at hours un- 
laceti or that I yesternight changed words with 
any creature) refuse me, hate me, torture m^ 
to death.'* 

"There is/* ^Id the friar, *«some strange 
misunderstanding in the prince and Clau(£o;** 
and then he counselled Leonalo, that be should 
report that Hero was dead; and he said, that 
the death-Uke swoon in which Uiey had kft 
Hero, would make this easy of belief ^ and be 
also advised him, that he should put on moura-t 
ing, and erect a monument for her, and do all 
lites that appertain to a burial* " What shall 
become of this ?'* said Leonato *, <^ What will this 
do?** The friar replied, ''This report of her 
death shall change slander into pity ; that it 
some good, but that is not all the good I hope 
for. When Claudio shall hear she died upon 
hearing bis wor^^ the idea of her life shadl 
sweetly creep into his imagination^ Then shaQ 
he mourn, if ever k>ve had interest in his hecurt, 
and wish he had not so accused her: yea, 
thpugh he thought his accusation true/* 

l^enedick now ssu4> ^^ lieona^o, let the friar 
advise you 5 and though you know how well I 
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l^e the prince and CUudio, yet on my honour 
I will not reveal this secret to them." 

IiConatOy thus persuaded^ yielded ^ and he said 
sorrowfully, ** I am so grieved, that the smallest 
twine may lead me." The kind friar then led 
Lepnato and Hero away to comfort and console 
them, and Beatrice and Benedick remained 
alone ; and this was the meeting from which 
their friends, who contrived the merry plot 
against them, expected so much diversion ; those 
friend^ who were now overwhelmed with afflic* 
tion, and from whose minds all thoughts of 
merriment seemed for ever banished. 

Benedick was the first who spoke, and he 
said, ^^Lady Beatrice, have you wept all thit 
while ?" ** Yea, and I will weep a while long* 
^r," s^d Beatrice. « Surely," said Benedick, 
*' I do believe your fair cousin is wronged.'* 
'^ Ah i" said Beatrice^ '^ how much might that 
man deserve of me who would right her!" 
Benedick then said^ ** Is there any way to shew 
luch friendship ? I do love nothing in the world 
so well as you : is not that strange ?" <' It wero 
as possible/' said Beatrice, ^<for me to say I 
loved nothing in the world so well as you ; but 
believe me not^ and yet I lie not. I confess 
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nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry fof 
my cousin." **By my sword," said Benedick, 
** you love me, and I protest I love you. Come, 
bid me do any thing for you.'* *• Kill Claudio," 
said Beatrice* " Ha ! not for the wide world/^ 
said Benedick : for he loved his friend Claudioy 
.and he believed he had been imposed upon. 
^* Is not Claudio a villain that has slandered, 
scorned, and dishonoured my cousin .^" said Bea- 
trice : " O that I were a man !" " Hear me, 
Beatrice !" said Benedick. But Beatrice would 
hear nothing in'Claudio's defence ; and she con- 
tinued to urge on Benedick to revenge her cou- 
sin's wrongs : and she said, ** Talk with a man 
out of the window ; a proper saying ! Sweet 
Hero ! she is wronged ; she is slandered ; she is 
undone. O ^that I were a man for Claudio's 
sake ! or that I had any friend, who would be a 
man for my sake! but valour is melted into 
courtesies and compliments. I cannot be a man 
with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving.*' ** Tarry, good Beatrice," said Bene- 
dick : " by this hand, I love you." ** Use it for 
my love some other way than swearing by it," 
said Beatrice. ** Think yo^ on your soul, that 
Claudio has wronged Hero ?" asked BenedicL 
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*« Yea,*' answered Beatrice ; << as sure as I have 
a thought, or a soul." ** Enough," said Bene- 
dick *, ** I am engaged ; I will challenge him» 
I win kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this 
hand Claudio shall render me a dear account ! 
As you hear from me, so think of me. Go, 
comfort your cousin." 

While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading 
with Benedick, and working his gallant temper 
by the spirit of her angry words, to engage in 
the caiise of Hero, and fight even with his dear 
friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging the 
prince and Claudio to answer with their swords 
the injury they had done his child, who, he 
affirmed, had died for grief. But they respected 
his age and his sorrow, and they said, *[ Nay, 
do not quarrel with us, good old man." And 
now came Benedick, and he also challenged 
Claudio. to answer with his sword the injury he 
had done to Hero : and Claudio and the prince 
said to each other, '^ Beatrice has set him on to 
do this." Claudio nevertheless must have ac« 
cepted this challenge of Benedick, had not the 
justice of Heaven at the moment brought to pass 
a better proof of the innocence of Hero than 
the uncertain fortune of a duel. 

£5 
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While the prince and Clau^o were yet talk- 
ing of the challenge of benedick, a magistrate 
brought Borachio as a prisoner before the prince. 
Borachio had been overheard talking with oner 
of hb companions of the mischief he had been 
employed by Don John to do. 

Borachio made a full confession to the prince 
in Qaudio's hearing, that it was Margaret dressed 
in her lady's clothes that he had talked with 
fsom the window, whom they had mistaken for 
the lady Hero herself; and no doubt continued 
on the minds of Claudio and the prince of the 
innocence of Hero. If a suspicion had remained, 
it must have been removed by the flight of 
Don John, who, finding his villanies were de- 
tected, fled from Messina to avoid the just anger 
of bis brother. 

The hewrt of Claudio was sorely grieved, 
when he found he had falsely accused* Hera, who> 
he thought, died upon hearing hh cruel word^j 
and the memory of his beloved Here's image 
cikn^ .over htm^ in the rare semblance that he 
loved it first : and the prince asking him if what 
tfe heard did not run like iron trough his soul^ 
he answered, thai he felt sn if he had taken 
poison while Borachie n^its speaking. 
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And the repentant Qaudio imploicd forgive- 
ness of the old niaa Leonato fcflr the injury he 
had done ki» dakd ; and prombedi that whatever 
penance Leonato would lay upon him for his 
£iult in believing the false accusation against 
his betrothed wife, for her ^ar sake he would 
endure it. 

The penance Leonato .enjoined.* him was, to 
marry the next morning a cousin of Hero's who, 
he said, was now his heir, and in person very 
like Hero. Claudio, regarding the solemn pro- 
mise he had made to Leonato, said, he would 
ararry this unknown lady, even, though she were 
an Ethiop : but his heart was very sorrowful, and 
be passed that n%ht in tears^and in remorseful 
grief, at the tomb wliich Leonato had erected 
fat Hero* 

When the morning came, Ihe prince accom- 
panied Claudio to the church, wheris the good 
friar, and Leonata and his niece, were already 
assembled, to celebrate a second nuptial: and 
Leonato presented to ClautKo his promised bride I 
and she wore a mask, that Ctaudio might not 
discover her face. And Cbudio said to the lady 
in the mask, •• Give me your hand, before this 
holy friary i am your husband, if you wilt marry 
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mc." " And when I lived, I was your other 
wife/' said this unknown lady ; and, taking off 
her mask, she proved to be no niece (as was 
pretended), but Leonato's very daughter, the 
lady Hero herself. We may be sure that this 
proved a most agreeable surprise to Claudio 
who thought her dead, so that he could scarcely 
for joy believe his eyes : and the prince, who 
was equally amazed at what he saw, exclaimed 
** Is not this Hero, Hero that was dead ?" Lco- 
nato replied, ^< She died, my lord, but while her 
slander lived.'* The friar promised them an 
explanation of this seeming miracle, after the 
ceremony was ended ; and was proceeding to 
marry them, when he was interrupted by Bene- 
dick, who desir^ to be married at the same time 
to Beatrice. Beatrice making some demur to 
this match, and Benedick challenging her with 
her love for him, which he bad learned from 
Hero, a pleasant explanation took place; and 
they found they had both been tricked into a 
belief of love, which had never existed, and had 
become lovers in truth by the power of a false 
jest : but the affection, which a merry invention 
had cheated them into, was grown too powerful 
tp be shaken by a serious explanation ; and since 
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Benedick proposed to marry, he was resolved to 
think nothing to the purpose that the world 
could sdy against it ; and he merrily kept up the 
jest, and swore to Beatrice, that he took her but 
for pity, and because he heard she was dying of 
love for him ; and Beatrice protested, that she 
yielded but upon great persuasion, and partly to 
save his life, for she heard he was in a consump- 
tion. So these two mad wits were reconciled, 
and made a match of it, after Claudio and Hero 
were married 5 and to complete the history, Don 
John, the contriver of the villany, was taken 
in his flight, and brought back to Messina ; and 
a brave punishment it was to this gloomy, dis- 
contented man, to see the joy and feastings 
which> by the disappointment of his plots^ took 
place at the palace in Messina. 
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L/URING the time that France was divided 
into provinces (or dukedoms as they were called), 
there reigned in one of these provinces aa 
usurper^ who had deposed and banished his elder 
brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his 
dominions, retired with a few faithful followers 
to the forest of Arden ; and hefre the good duke 
lived with his loving friends, who had put them- 
selves into a voluntary exile for his sake, while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false 
usurper ; and custom soon made the life of care- r 
less ease they led here more sweet to them than/ 
the pomp and uneasy splendour of a courtier'i 
life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood 
of England, and to this forest many noble youthi 
daily resorted from' the court, and did fleet tb 
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time carelessly^ as they dkl who lived in the gdden 
age. In the summer they lay along under the fine 
shade of the large forest trees^ markmg the play^ 
ful sports of the wild deer ; and so fond were 
they of these poor dappled fools^ who seemed to 
be the native inhabitants of the foreat, that it 
grieved them to be focced to kill them to supply 
themselves widi venison for their food. When 
the cold winds of winter m^aie the duke feel the 
change of bis adverse fortunci he would endure 
it patiently, and say, "These chilling wind$ 
which blow upon my body, are true counsellors, 
they do not flatter, but represent truly to me my 
coiodition; and though they bite sharply, their 
tooth is nothing like so keen as that of unkind- 
ness and ingratitude. I find that, howsoever men 
speak against adversity ,yet some sweet uses are 
t» be extracted from it y like the jewel, precious 
fiur medicine, which is taken from the head of 
the venomous and despised toad." In this man« 
nev did the patient duke draw an useful m(»al 
ixsm. every dnng that he saw ; and by the help 
of this moralising turn, in that life of his, iv. 
mote from public haunts, he could find tongues 
ia) trees, books in the running brooks^ sermons 
m stones^ and good in every thing. 
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The banished duke had an only daughteriJ 
named Rosalind, whom the usurper, duke Fre** 
derick, when he banished her father, still re- 
tained in his court as a companion for his own 
daughter Celia. A strict friendship subsisted 
between these ladies, which the disagreement 
between their fathers did not in the least inter- 
rupt, CeJia striving by every kindness in her 
power to make amends to Rosalind for the in- 
justice of her own father in deposing the father 
of Rosalind; and whenever the thoughts of her 
father's banishment, and her own dependance 
on the false usurper, made Rosalind melan-. 
choly, Celiacs whole care was to comfort and 
console her. 

One day, when Ceiia was talking in her usual 
kind manner to Rosalind, saying, ** I pray you, 
Rosalind, my sweet cousin, be merry,'' a mes- 
senger entered from the duke, to tell them that 
if they wished to see a wrestling match, which 
was just going to begin, they must come in* 
stantly to the court before the palace ; and Celia, 
thinking it would amuse Rosalind, agreed to go 
and see it. 

In those times wrestling, which is only prac- 
tised now by country clowns, was a favourite 
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8port even in the courts of princes, and before 
fair ladies and princesses. To this wrestling- 
match therefore Celia and Rosalind went. They 
found that it was likely to prove a very tragical 
sight ; for a large and powerful man, who had 
long been practised in the art of wrestling, and 
had slain many men in contests of this kind, 
was just going to wrestle with a very young man, 
who, from his extreme youth and inexperience 
in the art, the beholders all thought would cer- 
tainly be killed. 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he 
said, ^* How now, daughter and niece, are you 
crept hither to see the wrestling ? You will take 
little delight in it, there is such odds in the 
men: in pity to this young man, I would wish to 
persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him^ 
ladies, and see if you can move him." 

The ladies were well pleased to perform this 
humane office^ and first Celia entreated the 
young stranger that he would desist from the 
attempt ; and then Rosalind spoke so kindly to 
Urn, and with such feeling consideration for the 
danger he was about to undergo, that instead of 
being persuaded by her gentle words to forego 
his purpose, all his thoughts were bent to distin^ 
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guish himself hj Us courage in this lovely lady'i 
eyes. He refused the request of Celia and 
Rosalind in such graceful and modest words> 
that they felt still more concern for him ; be 
concluding his refusal with saying, '' I am sorry 
to deny such fair and excellent ladies any thing. 
3ut let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
me to my trial, wherein if I be conquered, there 
is one shamed that was never gracious ; if I am 
killedj, there is one dead that is willing to die : 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none 
to lament me ; the world no injury, for in it I 
have nothing ; for I only fill up a place in the 
world which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty." 

And now the wrestling-match begaa. Gelk 
wished the young stranger might not be hurtj 
but Rosalind felt most for him. The friendless 
state which he said he was in, and that he wished 
to diC) made Rosalind think that he was like 
herself unfortunate i and she pitied him so muchj^ 
and so deep an interest she took in his danger 
while he was wrestling, that she might almost 
be said at that moment to have fallen in love 
with him* 

The kindness shewn this unknown youth by 
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thtae fiur and noble ladies gave him courage and 
^rength, so that he performed wonders ; and in 
Uie end completely conquered his antagonist^ 
who was so much hurt, that for a while he was 
unable to speak or move. 

The duke Frederick was much pleased with 
the courage and skill shewn by this young 
stranger; and desired to know his name and 
pareatagCj meanix^ to take him under his pro* 
teetion. 

The stranger said his name was Orlando^ and 
Uiat he was the youngest son of sir Rowland 
de Boys. 

Sir Rowland de Boys, the fadier of Orlando, 
had been dead some years; but when he was 
living, he had be«Ei>a true subject and dear friend 
of the banished duke : therefore when Frederick 
heard Orlando was the son of his banished bro- 
ther's friendi aU his Hking for this brave young 
mai^ was dianged into displeasure, and he left 
the place in very ill humour. Hating to hear 
the very name of any of his brother's friends, 
9ni jet still admiring the valour of the youth, 
he said, as he went out, that he wished Orlando 
had been the son of any other man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new 
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favourite was the son of her father's old friend $ 
and she said to Celia, " My father loved sir 
Rowland de Boys, and if I had known this young 
man was his son, I would have added tears to mf 
entreaties before he should have ventured." 

The ladies then went up to him; and seeing 
him abashed by the sudden displeasure shewn 
by the duke, they spoke kind and encouraging 
words to him ; and Rosalind, when they were 
going away, turned back to speak some more 
civil things to the brave young son of her father's 
old friend; and taking a chain from off her neck, 
she said, ^< Gentleman, wear this for me. I am 
out of suits with fortune, or I would give you a 
more valuable present." 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind's talk 
being still of Orlando, Celia began to perceive 
her cousin had fallen in love with the handsome 
young wrestler, and she said to Rosalind, ** Is it 
possible you should fall in love so suddenly?" 
Rosalind replied, <^ The duke, my father, loved 
his father deariy." « But," said Celia, " docs 
it therefore follow that you should love his son 
dearly ? for then I ought to hate him, for my 
father hated his father; yet I do not hate Or- 
lando." 
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Frederick being enraged at the sight of sir Row- 
land de Boys' son, which reminded him of the 
manjr friends the banished duke had among the 
nobility^ and having been for some time displeased 
with his niece, because the people praised her for 
her virtues, and pitied her for her good father's 
sake, his malice suddenly broke out against her ; 
and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of 
Orlando, Frederick entered the room, and with 
looks full of anger ordered Rosalind instantly to 
leave the palace, and follow her father into ba- 
nishment ; telling Celia, who in vain pleaded for 
her, that he had only suffered Rosalind to stay 
upon her account. ^^ I did not then," said Celia^ 
" entreat you to let her stay; for I was too young 
at that time to value her ; but now that I know 
her worth, and that we so long have slept toge- 
ther, rose at the same instant, learned, played 
and eat together, I cannot live out of her com- 
pany.'* Frederick replied, *' She 15 too subtle for 
you ; her smoothness, her very silence, and her 
patience, speak to the people, and they pity her. 
You are a fool to plead for her, for you will 
seem more bright and virtuous when she is 
gone; therefore open not your lips in her favour, 
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for the doom which I have past upon her is Ir^ 
revocable/* i 

When Celia found she could not prevail 
upon her father to let Rosalind remain With 
her, she generously resolved to accompany her ; 
and, leaving her father^s palace that liight, 
she went along with her friend to seek Rosa- 
lind's father, the banished duke, in the forest 
•f Arden. 

Before they set out, Celia considered that it 
would be unsafe for two young ladies to travel 
in the rich clothes they then worej she therefore 
proposed that they should disguise their rank by 
dressing themselves like country maids. Rosa* 
lind said it would be ^ still greater protection if 
one of them was to be dressed like a man ; anci 
so it was quickly agreed on between them, thaf 
as Rosalind was the tallest, she should wear thf 
dress of a young countryman, and Celia shouf 
be habited like a country lass, and that thif 
should say they were brother and sister, and R| 
salind said she would be called Ganimed, 
Celia chose the name of Aliena. 

In thb disguise, and taking their money i( 
jewels to defray their expences, these fair ji 
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ee^ses set out on their long travel ; for the forest 
of Arden was a long way off, beyond the bounda- 
ries of the duke's dominions. 

The lady Rosalind (or Ganimed as she must 
now be called) with her manly garb seemed to 
have put on a manly courage. The faithful 
friendship Celia had shewn in accompanying 
Rosalind so many weary miles, made the new 
brother^ in recompence for this true love, exert 
a cheerful spirit, as if he were indeed Ganimed, 
the rustic and stout-hearted brother of the gentle 
village maiden, Aliena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Ar- 
den, they no longer found the convenient inns 
and good accommodations they had met with on 
the road ; and being in want of food and rest, 
Ganimed, who had so merrily cheered his sister 
with pleasant speeches, and happy remarks, all 
the way, now owned to Aliena that he was so 
weary, he could find in his heart to disgrace his 
man's apparel, and cry like a woman ; and Aliena 
declared she could go no farther ^ and then again 
Gammed tried to recollect that it was a man's 
duty to comfort and console a woman, as the 
weaker vessel: and to seem courageous to his 
new sister, he said, ^* Come, have a good heart. 
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my sister Allena ; we are now at the end of our 
travel, in the forest of Ardcn." But feigned 
manliness and forced courage would no longer 
support them ; for though they were in the fo- 
rest of Arden, they knew not where to find the 
duke : and here the travel of these weary ladies 
might have come to a sad conclusion, for they 
might have lost themselves, and have perished 
*or want of food i but providentially^ as they 
were sitting on the grass almost dying with fa- 
tigue and hopeless of any relief, a countryman 
chanced to pass that way, and Ganimed once 
more tried to speak with a manly boldness, say- 
ing, "Shepherd, if love or gold can in this desert 
place procure us entertainment, I pray you bring 
us where we may rest ourselves ; for this young 
maid, my sister, is much fatigued with travelling, 
and faints for want of food." 

The man replied, that he was only a servant 
to a shepherd, and that his master's house was 
just going to be sold, and therefore they would 
find but poor entertainment; but that if they 
would go with him, they should be welcome to 
what there was. They followed the man, the 
near prospect of relief giving them fresh strength ; 
and bought the house and sheep of the shep-* 
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herfl, and took the man who conducted them to 
the shepherd's house, to wait on them ; and be- 
ing by this means so fortunately provided with a 
neat cottage, and well supplied with provisions, 
they agreed to stay here till they could learn in 
what part of the forest the duke dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of 
tEheir journey, they began to like their new way 
of life, and almost fancied themselves the shep- 
lierd and shepherdess they feigned to bej yet 
sometimes Ganimed remembered he had once 
teen the same lady Rosalind who had so dearly 
loved the brave Orlando, because he was the son 
of old sir Rowland, her father's friend; and 
though Ganimed thought that Orlando was 
many miles distant, even so many weary miles as 
they had travelled, yet it soon appeared that 
Orlandt) was also in the forest of Arden : and in 
thb manner this strange event came to pass. 

Orlando was the youngest son of sir Rowland 
dc Boys, who when he died left him (Orlando 
being then very young) to the care of his eldest 
brother Oliver, charging Oliver on his blessing 
to give his brother a good education, and provide 
for him as became the dignity of their ancient 
house. Oliver proved an unworthy brother; 

TOL. I. V 
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and dtsnegarding the commands of hl& dyli^ fa- 
ibcT, he never put his brother to school, but kept 
hitn at home vntaught and entirely neglected. 
But u> his n^t^re and in the noble qualities of his 
mm^ Orlapdo $o much resembled his excellent 
father, that ^thottt any advantages of education 
he seemed like a youth who had been bred with 
the utmost care j and Qliveir so envied the fii^e 
person and dignified manners of his untutored 
brother, that at last h^ wished to destroy him ; 
and to effect this he set on people to persuade 
him to wrestle with the famous wrestler, who, 
as has been before related, had killed so many 
men. Now it was this cruel brother's neglect gf 
him which made Orlando say he wished to dm 
being so friendless* j 

When, contrary to the wicked hopes he hi 
formed, his brother proved victorious, his en 
and malice knew no bounds, and he sworc^ 
would bu,m the chamber where Orlando &y 
He v^as overheard making this vow by one^ 
bad been an old and faithful servant to the^ 
ther, and that loved Orlando because he rj 
bled sir Rowland. This old man went 
meet him when he returned from the dul 
l^oe, and when hjs saw Orlando, the peril ^ 
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young luaeter was in madd him break but into 
these pas^onate exclamations : ^ O my getttle 
master, my sweet master^ O you memory of old 
mt Rowland ! why are you virtuous ? why are 
you gentle, strong and valiant ? and why would 
you be so fond to overcome the famous wrestler i 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you.'* 
Orlandoi wondering what all this meant, asked 
him what was the matter ? and dien the old man 
told him how his wicked brother, envying the 
love all people bore him, and now hearing the 
fame he had gained by his victory in the duke's 
palace, intended to destroy him, by setting fire 
to his chamber that night; and in conclusion^ ad.^ 
tised him to escape the danger he was in by in-» 
^ant flight : and knowing Orlando had no money, 
Adam (Sot that was the good old man's name) 
had brought out with him his own little hoards 
and hi$ said, '^ I have five hundred crowns, the 
thrifty hire I saved under your father, and laid 
by t^ be provision for me when my old limbs^ 
should become unfk for service ; take that, and 
he ths^t doth the ravens feed be comfort to my 
age ! Hearp is the gold j all thi$ I give to you : 
let me be your servant; though I look old, I wilt 
do the service of a younger man in ^1 your busi** 
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ness and necessities." ** O good old man}" said 
Orlandoi *' how well appears in you the constant 
service of the old world ? You are not for the 
fashion of these times. We will go along toge- 
ther, and before your youthful wages are spent 
I shall light upon some means for both our 
ffiaintenance." 

Together then this faithful servant and his 
loved master set out; and Orlando and Adam 
travelled on, uncertain what course to pursue, 
till they came to the forest of Arden, and there 
they found themselves in the same distress for 
want of food that Ganimed and Aliena had been. 
They wandered on, seeking some human habita- 
tion, till they were almost spent with hunger and 
fatigue. Adam at last said, " O my dear master, 
I die foJr want of food, I can go no farther !" 
He then laid himself down, thinking to make 
that place his grave, and bade his dear master 
fareweU Orlando, seeing him in this weak state, 
took, his old servant up in his arms, and carried 
him un^er the shelter of some pleasant trees, and 
he said to him, " Cheerly, old Adam, rest your 
weary limbs here a while, and do not talk of 
iying !" 

Oxlando then searched about to £ni some 
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food| and he happened to arrive at that part of 
the forest where the duke was ; and he and his 
friends were just going to eat their dinner, this 
royal duke being seated on the grass, under no 
other canopy than the shady covert of some 
large tree^* 

Orlando, whom hunger had made dejperate, 
drew his sword, intending to take their meat by 
force, and said, ^^ Forbear, and eat no more i I 
must have your food !" The duke asked him, if 
distress had made him so bold, or if he were a 
rude despiser of good manners ? On this Or- 
lando said, he was dying with hunger j and then 
the duke told him he was welcome to sit down 
and eat with them. Orlando, hearing him speak 
80 gently> put up his sword, and blushed with 
shame at the rude manner in which he had de- 
manded their food. "Pardon me, I pray youj" 
said he : "I thought that all things had been 
savage here, and therefore I put on the counte- 
nance of stern command ; but whatever men you 
are, that in this desert, under the shade of me- 
lancholy boughs, lose and neglect the trooping 
hours of time ; if ever you have looked on better 
days ; if ever you have been where bells have 
knolled to church ; if you have ever sate at any 
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good inan*s feast; if erer from your eyelids you 
have wiped a tesir, and know what it is to pity 
or be pitied, may gentle speeches now move 
you to do me human courtesy !" The duke re- 
plied, " True it is that we are men ^as you sayy 
who have seen better dayS| and though we hare 
now our habitation in this wild forest, we have 
lived in towns and cities, and have with holy bell 
been knolled to church, have sate at good men's 
feasts, and from our eyes have wiped the drops 
which sacred pity has engendered : thetefere sit 
you down, and take of our refreshment as much 
as will minister to your wants." ** There is m 
old poor man/' answered Orlando, ** who has 
-4imped after me many a weary step in pure love^ 
oppressed at once with two sad infirimti^» age 
and hunger ; till he be satisfied, I must not touch 
a bit.'' ** Go, find him out, and bring him hi- 
ther," said the duke; ** we will forbear to eat till 
you return." Then Orlando went like a doe to 
find its fawn and give it food ^ and presently re* 
turned, bringing Adapi in his arms y and the duke 
said, '^ Set down your venerable burthen ;, you 
are both welcome :'' and they fed the old maiif 
and cheered his heart, and he revived, and reco^ 
vered his health and strength again. 
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The duke enquired who Orlando was, and 
when he found that he was the son of his old 
friend, sir Rowland de Boys, he took him under 
his pK>tection, and Orlando and his old servant 
lived with the duke in the forest. 

Orlando had not been in the forest many days 
before Gammed and Aliena arrived there, and 
(as has been before related) bought the shep* 
herd's cottage. 

Gammed and Aliena were strangely surprised 
to find the name of Rosalind carved on the trees, 
and love-sonnets fastened to them, all addressed 
to Rosalind : and while they were wondering 
how this could be, they met Orlando, and they 
perceived the chain which Rosalind had given 
him about his neck. 

Orlando little thought that Ganimed was the 
fair princess Rosalind, who by her noble conde- 
scension and favour had so won his heart, that 
he passed his whole time in carving her name 
upon the trees, and writing sonnets in praise of 
her beauty : but being much pleased with the 
graceful air of this pretty shepherd-youth, he 
entered into conversation with him, and he 
thought he saw a likeness in Ganimed to his be- 
loved Rosalind, but that he had none of the 
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dignified deportment of that noble lady ; for 
Ganimed assumed the forward manners often 
seen in youths when they are between boys and 
men, and with much archness and humour talked 
to Orlando of a certain lover, ** who," said he, 
" haunts our forest, and spoils our young trees 
with carving Rosalind upon their barks ; and he 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles, all praising this same Rosalind. If I could 
find this lover, I would give him some good 
counsel that would soon cure him of his love.'* 

Orlando confessed that he was the fond lover 
of whom he spoke, and asked Gammed to give 
him the good counsel he talked of. The remedy 
Ganimed proposed, and the counsel he gave him, 
was that Orlando should come every day to the 
cottage where he and his sister Aliena dwelt 
*< And then," said Ganimed, " I will feign m| 
self to be Rosalind, and you shall feign to cotJ 
me in the same manner as you would do if I vl 
Rosalind, and then I will imitate the fantaf 
ways of whimsical ladies to their lovers, ti^ 
make you ashamed of your love ; and this is^ 
way I propose to cure you/' Orlando hacf 
great faith in the remedy, yet he agreed to 4 
every day to Ganimed's cottage, and feirf 
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playful courtship ; and every day Orlatido visited 
Ganimed and Aliena, and Orlando called the 
shepherd Ganimed his Rosalind^ and every day 
talked over all the fine words and flattering 
compliments, which young men delight to use 
when they court their mistresses. It does not 
appear however that Ganimed made any progress 
in curing Orlando of his love for Rosalind. 

Though Orlando thought all this was but a 
sportive play (not dreaming that Ganimed was 
his very Rosalind), yet the opportunity it gave 
him of saying all the fond things he had in his 
heart, pleased his fancy almost as well as it did 
Ganimed's, who enjoyed the secret jest in know« 
ing these fine love-speeches were all addressed 
to the right person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly 
on with these young people ; and the good-na- 
tured Aliena seeing it made Ganimed happy, let 
him have his own way, and was diverted at the 
mock courtship, and did not care to remind Ga- 
nimed that the lady Rosalind had not yet made 
herself known to the duke her father, whose 
place of resort in the forest they had learnt from 
.Orlando. Ganimed met the duke one day, and 
had some talk with him, and the duke asked of 
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what parentage he came: Gammed answered^ 
that he came of as good parentage as. he did ; 
>vhich made the duke smiley for he did not aus* 
pect the pretty shepherd-boy came of royal 
lineage. Then seeing the duke look well and 
happy, Ganimed was content to put off all further 
explanation for a few days longer* 

One morning, as Orlando was going to Yisit 
Ganimed) he saw a man lying asleep on the 
ground > and a large green snake had twisted 
itself about his neck. The snake, seeing Orlando 
approach, glided away among the bushes. Or* 
lando went nearer, and then he discovered a 
lioness lie couching, with her head on th() 
ground, with a cat-like watch, waiting till the 
sleeping roan awaked (for it is said that lions will 
prey on nothing that is. dead or slcieping). It 
seemed as if Orlando was sent by Providence to 
free the man from the danger of the snake and 
the lioness : but when Orlando looked in the 
man's face, he perceived thai the steeper,, who 
was exposed to this double peril, was his ow« 
brother Oliver, who bad so cruelly used btm^ 
and had threatened to destroy him by fire ; ani 
he was almost temptod to leave him a prey to 
the hungry lioness : but brotherly aJSection and 
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the g^atleness of his nature soon oyerc^noc his 
first anger against his brother; and he drew hU 
svord> s^nd' ^^ttacked tl^ Uone^Si and slew her, 
and thus^ preserved bis Wo^er^s life both from 
the yeQom^us^ snake and froin the furious lion* 
^c(s : but be£p>re Orlando cou^ conquer the lion^ 
essi (be b^ toir& Pne of his anus with her sharps 

While Orlando was engaged with the lioness>. 
Cttiyer aw^cd^ and p6r(:eiving tbat his brother 
Q^land^ whom he had s/o cruelljF treated^ was^ 
savipg him from the fury of a wild beast at the 
ri^H pf his own life^ shame and remorse at once 
seized him» a^d b^ repented of bi9 unworthy 
cpnduct, and besought with, many tears hi^ bro« 
tber's pardon for the injuries he had done bim* 
Orla^ido rejoiced to see him so penitentj and 
readily forgave him : tbey embraced each other^. 
and from that hour Oliver loved Orlando with a 
true brotherly a^ection, though be bad come to 
the forest bent on his destruction. 

The wound in Orlando's arm having bled very 
much) be found himself too weak, to go to visit 
Ganimed, and therefore he desired his brother' 
to go, and tell Ganimed, ** wbom^" said Orlando, 
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** I in sport do call my Rosalind," the accident 
which had befallen him. 

Thither then Oliver went, and told to Gani- 
med and Aliena how Orlando had saved his life : 
and when he had finished the story of Orlando^s 
bravery, and his own providential escape, he 
owned to them that he was Orhndo's brother, 
who had so cruelly used him } and then he told 
them of their reconciliation. 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for 
his offences made such a lively impression on the 
kind heart of Aliena, that she instantly fell in 
love with him ; and Oliver observing how much 
ishe pitied the distress he told her he felt for his 
fault, he as suddenly fell in love with her. Bnt 
while love was thus stealing 'into the hearts of 
Aliena and Oliver, he was no less busy with Ga- 
nimed, who hearing of the danger Orlando had 
heen in, and that he was wounded by the lioness, 
fainted ; and when he recovered, he pretended 
that he had counterfeited the swoon in the ima- 
ginary character of Rosalind, and Ganimed said 
to Oliver, " Tell your brother Orlando how well 
I counterfeited a swoon. *' But Oliver saw by the 
paleness of bis complexion that he did really 1 
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faint, and much wondering at the weakness of 
the young man, he said, ** Well, if you did coun- 
terfeit, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 
a man." " So I do," replied Gammed (truly), 
** but I should have been a woman by right.'* 

Oliver made this visit a very long one, and 
when at last he returned back to his brother, he 
had much news to telL him y for besides the ac- 
count of Ganimed's fainting at the hearing that 
Orlando was wounded, Oliver told him how he 
had fallen in love with the fair shepherdesa 
Aliena, and that she had lent a favourable ear to 
his suit, even in this their first interview; and he 
talked to his brother, as of a thing almost set- 
tled, that he should marry Aliena, saying, that 
he so well loved her, that he would live here as 
a shepherd, and settle his estate and house at 
home upon Orlando. 

*< You have my consent," said Orlando. ** Let 
your wedding be to-morrow, and I will invite the 
duke and his friends. Go and persuade your 
shepherdess to agree to this : she is now alone ; 
for look, here comes her brother." Oliver went 
to Aliena; and Ganimed, whom Orlando had 
perceived approaching, came to enquire after the 
health of his wounded friend. 
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Vfh€n Orhiicio and Gapimed b^;:m to tolfc 
ever the sii4<}^ love wkich bad taken {dace b^ 
tweea CMfTcr and AUeaiiy Oilando said b^ bad 
advised bi« brolber to pereiMdc his lair ^ep-^ 
berdes9 to be married oa the morrQw» md then 
be added bow moeb be could wish to be mar*^ 
lied on the same day to bia Rosabnd. 

Gammed, who well approTed qf this amrange^ 
ment, aaid, that if Orlando really loTed Rosalind 
as well as be profess^ to do, he $boiiki have hi^ 
wisb'i for on the m<»Tow be would engage to 
make Rosalind ai:^>ear in her own per^p^ ^d 
also that Rosalind sboidd be willing to mafiy 
Orlando. 

Thi^ seemi^ly wonderful evqpt, whid), as G^ 
nimed was the lady Rosalind, he could $q easijy 
perform, he pretended he would bring to pas& 
by the aid of magic, which he said he had learnl^ 
of an uncle who was a famous magician. 

The fond lover Orlando, half believing an4 
half doubting what he heard, asked Ganimed i^ 
he spoke in sober meaning. *< By my life I do," 
said Ganimed ; ^< therefore put on your best 
clpthes, and bid the duke and your friends to 
your wedding^ for if you desire to he married to^ 
morrow to Rosalind, she shall be here.'' 
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The next morvdngf Oliver having obtained 
die consent of Aliena, they came into th.e pre« 
tence of the duke, and with them also came 
Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate tliis 
double marriage, and as yet only one of the 
brides appearing, there was much of wondering 
and conjecture, but they mostly thought that 
Ganimed was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter 
that was to be brought in this strange way, asked 
Orlando if he believed the shepherd<9boy could 
really do what he had promised ; and while Or^ 
hndo was answering that he knew not what to 
think, Ganimed entered^ and asked the duke, if 
he brought his daughter, whether he would con*r 
sent to her marriage with Orlando. "That I 
would, '^ said the duke» ^* if I had kingdoms to 
gure with her.^ Ganimed then said to Orlondof 
** And you say you will marry her if I bring her 
here." ^* That I would," said Orlaado, « if I 
were king of many kingdoms* * 

Ganimed %ik1 Aliena then w^ nt out together^, 
and Ganimed throwing i>ff his male attire> and 
being once Ru>re dressed ia womaa's app^reV 
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quickly became Rosalind without the power of 
magic; and Aliena, changing her country garlr 
for her own rich clothes, was with as little trou* 
ble transformed into the lady Celia* 

While they were gone, the duke said to 
Orlando, that he thought the shepherd Ga- 
nimed very like his daughter Rosalind; and 
Orlando said, he also had observed the resem-. 
blance. 

They had no time to wonder how all this 
would end, for Rosalind and Celia in th^ir own 
clothes entered ; and no longer pretending that 
it was by the power of magic that she came 
there, Rosalind threw herself on her kmees be- 
fore her father, and begged his blessing. It 
seemed so wonderful to all present that she 
should so suddenly appear, that it might well 
have passed for magic ; but Rosalind would no 
longer trifle with her father, and told him the 
story of her banishment, and of her dwelling in 
the forest as a shepherd-boy, her cousin Celia 
passing as her sister. 

The duke ratified the consent he had already 
given to the marriage; and Orlando ^nd Rosa- 
lind, Oliver and Celia, weri manied at the same 
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time. And though their wedding could not be 
celebrated in this wild forest with any of the 
parade or splendour usual on such occasions, yet 
a happier wedding-day was never passed : and 
while they were eating their venison under the 
cool shade of the pleasant trees, as if nothing 
should be wanting to complete the felicity of 
this good duke and the true lovers, an unex- 
pected messenger arrived to tell the duke the 
joyful news, that his dukedom was restored ta 
him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his 
daughter Celia, and hearing that every day men 
of great worth resorted to the forest of Ardcu 
to join the lawful duke in his exile, much -envy-' 
ing that his brother should be so highly re- 
spected in his adversity, put himself at the head 
of a large force, and advanced towards the fo- 
rest, intending to seize his brother, and put him, 
with all his faithful followers, to the sword ; but, 
by a wonderful interposition of Providence, this 
bad brother was converted from his evil inten- 
tion : for just as he entered the skirts of the 
wild forest he was met by an old religious man, 
a hermit, with whom he had much talk, and 
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who in the end completely turned his heart 
fro^ his wicked design. Thenceforward; he 
became a true penitent, and resolved, relinquish** 
ing his unjust dominion, to spend the remainder 
of his days in a religious house* The first act 
of his newly-conceived penitence was to send a 
messenger to his brother (as has been related)^ 
to offer to restore to him his dukedom, which he 
had usurped so longi and with it the lands and 
revenues of bis friendsi the faithful followers of 
his adversity. 

This joyful newSy as unexpected as it was 
welcome, came opportunely to heighten the fes^^^ 
tivkj and rejoicings at the wedding of the prin** 
cesses. Celia complimented her cousin on this 
gopd fortune which had happened to the duke> 
Rosalind's father, and wished her joy very sin* 
cerely, though she herself was no longer heir 
to the dukedom, but by this restoration which 
her father had made, Rosalind was now the 
heir : so completely was the love of these two 
cousins unmixed with any thing of jealousy or 
envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of reward- 
ing those true friends who had staid with hita 
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in his banishment ; and these worthy followers, 
though they had patiently shared his adverse 
fortune, were very well pleased to return in 
peace and prosperity to the palace of their law* 
ful duke. 



'X 



TALE THE SIXTH. 



THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 

VERONA. 

J HERE lived in the city of Verona two young 
gentlemen^ whose names were Valentine and 
Protheus, between whom a firm and uninter- 
rupted friendship had long subsisted. They 
pursued their studies together, and their hours 
of leisure were always passed in each other's 
company, except when Protheus visited a lady 
he was in love with ; and these visits to his mis- 
tressi and this passion of Protheus for the fair 
Julia, were the only topics on which these two 
friends disagreed : for Valentine, not b^ing him-* 
self a lover, was sometimes a little weary of hear- 
ing his friend for ever talking of his Julia, and 
then he would laugh at Protheus, and in pleasant 
terms ridicule the passion of love, and declare 
that no such idle fancies should ever enter 
his head, greatly preferring (as he said) the 
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free and happy life he led, to the amxious hopes 
and fears of the lover Protheus. 

One morning Valentine came to Protheus to 
tell him that they must for a time be separatedy 
for that he was going to Milan. Protheus, un- 
willing to part with his friend, used many argu* 
ments to prevail upon Valentine not to leave 
him ; but Valentine saidj '^ Cease to persuade me^ 
my loving Protheus. I will not, like a sluggard^ 
wear out my youth in idleness at home. Home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits. If your 
affection were not chained to the sweet glances 
of your honoured Julia, I would intreat you to 
accompany me, to see the wonders of the world 
abroad: but since you are a lover, love on still, 
and may your love be prosperous V* 

They parted with mutual expressions of unal- 
terable friendship. ** Sweet Valentine, adieu 1" 
said Protheus ; '^ think on me, when you see 
some rare object worthy of notice in your travels, 
and wish me partaker of your happiness." 

Valentine began his journey that same day^to- 
wards Milan ; and when his friend had left him, 
Protheus sat^ down to write a letter to Julia, 
which he gave to her maid Lucetta to deliver to 
her mistress. 
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Jiflta loved Protheui as veil as he dU her, but 
she was a lady of a noble spirit, and she thought 
it did not become her maiden d^nity too easily 
tx> be won ; therefore she aiSscted to be insensible 
of his passion, and gave him much uneasiness in 
the prosecution of his suit. 

And when Lucetta offered the I^ter to Ju}ta> 
dm would not receive it, and chid her maid for 
larking letters from Pvotheus, and ordered her to 
leave the room. But die so much wished to see 
what was written in the letter, that she soon called 
in her maid again, and when Lue€»tta retwrned^ 
she said, ^ What o'clock is it ?*' Lucetta^ who 
knew her mis^Eess move desired to see t^e letter 
than to know the time of day, without answering 
her question, again offered the rejected letter; 
Jiilia, angry that her maid should thus take the 
liberty of seeming to know what she realty want- 
ed, tore the letter in pieces, and threw k on tbe 
Soor, ordering her mM once move out of ^ 
room. As Lucetta w^s retiring, <he stooped te 
pick up the fragments of the torn letter ; but 
JoUa, who meant not so to part with them, said^ 
in pretended a«ger, ** Go, get you gone, and let 
the papers Ke ; you wou>M be fingering them to 
anger me." 
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Jtttia then began to piece together as ^ell as 
she could the torn fragments. She first made 
out these words, " Love-wounded Protheus j'* 
and lamenting over these and such-like loving 
words, which she made out though they were all 
torn asunder, or, she said, wounded (the ex- 
pression ** Love-wounded Protheus," giving her 
that idea), she talked to these kind words, tell- 
ing them fihe would lodge them in her bosom 
as in a bed, till their wounds were healed, and 
that she would kiss each several pAecex to make 
amends. 

In this manner she went on talking with a 
pretty lady-like childishness, till finding herself 
unable to make ouc the whole, and vext at her 
own ingratitude in destroying such sweet and 
Ipvkig words, as she called them, she wrote a 
much kinder letter to Protheus than Sihe had 
^ver done before, 

Protheus was greaUy d^ghted at receiving this 
favourable answer to his letter; and while he 
was reading it, he exclaimed, ** Sweet love, swc^t 
Un^s, sweet life !" In the midst of his raptures 
he was interrupted by his father. " How now !" 
said the ojd geutlex^an x ^^ what letter are j^ou 
reading thcye ?*' 
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** My lord," replied Protheus, ** it is a letter 
from my friend Valentine, at Milan.'* 

** Lend me the letter," said his father: " let 
me see what news." 

" There are no news, my lord," said Protheus, 
greatly alarmed, ** but that he w*rites how well 
beloved he is of the duke of Milan, who daily 
graces him with favours ; and how he wishes me 
with him, the partner of his fortune." 

** And how stand you affected to his wish ?'* 
asked the father. 

** As one relying on your lordship's will, and 
not depending on his friendly wish," said 
Protheus. 

Now it had happened that Protheus* father 
had just been talking with a friend on this very 
subject : his friend had said, he wondered his 
lordship sufiered his son to spend his youth at 
home, while most men were sending their sons 
to seek preferment abroad 5 " some," said he, 
**to the wars, to try their fortunes there, and 
Some to discover islands far away, and some to 
study in foreigni^universities; and there is his 
companion Valentine, he is gone to the duke of 
Milan^s court. Tour son is fit for any of these 
things, and it will be a great disadvantage to him 
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in his riper agei not to have travelled in hit 
youth/' 

Frotfaeus' father thought the advice of hit 
friend was very good, and upon Protheus telling 
him that Valentine *^ ^l|l^ed him with bim^ the 
partner of his fortune," he at once determined 
to send his son to Milan ^ and without givii^g 
Protheus any reason for this sudden resolution, 
it being the usual habit of this positive old gen« 
tleman to command his son, not reason wkh him, 
he said, ^^ My will is the same as Valentine's 
wish :" and seeing his son look .astonished, be 
added, Look not amazed, that I so suddenly 
resolve you shall spend some time in the duke of 
Milan's court; for what I will I will, and there is 
an end. To-morrow be in readiness to go. 
Make no excuses 5 for I am peremptory." 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make ob- 
jections to his father, who never suffered him to 
dispute his willj and he blamed himself for telU 
ing his father an untruth about Julia's letter, 
which had brought upon him the sad necessity 
of leaving her. 

Now that Julia found she was going to lose 
Protheus for so long a time, she no longer pre- 
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tended indifFerence ; and they bade each other t 
mournful farewel with many vows of love and 
constancy. Protheus and Julia exchanged rings, 
which they both promised to keep for ever in 
Temembrance of each 4|iier; and thus, taking i 
sorrowful leave, Prothou/set out on his journey 
to Milan, the abode of his friepd Valentine. ^ ♦ 

Valentine was in reality what Protheus had 
feigned to his father, in high favour with the 
duke of Milan; and another event had happened 
to him, of which Protheus did not even dream, 
for Valentine had given up the freedom of which 
lie used so much to boast, and was become as 
passionate a lover as Protheus. 

She who had wrought this wondrous change 
in Valentine, was the lady Silvia, daughter of the 
duke of Milan, and she also loved him ; but they 
-concealed their love from the duke, because al- 
though he shewed much kindness for Valentine, 
and invited him every day to his palace, yet he 
-designed to marry his daughter to a young cour- 
tier whose name was Thurio. Silvia despised 
this Thurio, for he had none of the fine sense 
and excellent qualities of Valentine. 
• These two rivals, Thurio and Valentine, were 
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^c day on a visit to Silvia, and Valentine was 
entertaining Silvia with turning every thing 
Thurio said into ridicule, when the duke himself 
entered the room, and told Valentine the wel- 
come news of his frien^BProtheus* arrival. Va- 
lentine said, •^ If I ha3 wished a thing, it would 
have been to have, seen him here ^" and then he 
highly praised Protheus to the duke, saying, 
** My lord, though I have been a truant of my 
time, yet hath my friend made use and fair 
advantage of his days, and is complete in person 
and in mind, in all good grace to grace a gentle- 
man." 

" Welcome him then according to his worth,'' 
said the duke : " Silvia, I speak to you, and you, 
sir Thurio } for Valentine, I need not bid him 
do so.'* They were here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Protheus, and Valentine introduced 
him to Silvia, saying, " Sweet lady, entertain 
him to be my fellow-servant to your ladyship." 

When Valentine and Protheus had ended their 
visit, and were alone together, Valentine said, 
** Now tell me how all does from whence you 
came ? How doe« your lady, and how thrives 
your love ?" Protheus replied, " My tales of 
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love used to weary you. I know you joy not ia 
a love-discourse.*' 

" Aye, Prothcus," returned Vakntine, *' bttt 
that life is altered now. I have done penance 
for condemning love. For in revenge of my 
contempt of Love^ Love has chased sleep from my 
enthralled eyes. O gentle Protheus, Love is a 
mighty lord, and hath so humbled me, that I 
confess there is no woe like his correction, nor 
no such joy on earth as in his service. I now 
like no discourse except it be of Jove. Now I 
can break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, upon the 
very name of love.'* 

Thiy acknowledgment of the change which 
love had made in the disposition of Valentine 
was a great triumph to his friend Protheus. But 
friend Protheus must be called no longer, for the 
same all-powerful deity Love, of whom they were 
speaking (yea even while they were talking of 
the change be had made in Valentine) was work- 
ing in the heart of Protheus 5 and he, who had 
till this time been a pattern of true love and per- 
fect friendship, was now, in one short interview 
with Silvia, become a false friend and a faithless 
lover: for at the first sight of Silvia, all his love 
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for Julia vanished away like a dream> nor did hx3 
long friendship for Valentine deter him from 
endeavouring to supplant hinn in her affections^ 
and although) as it will always be, when people 
of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he 
had many scruples, before he determined to for- 
sake Julia, and become the rival of Valentine, yet 
he at length overcame his sense of duty, and 
yielded himself up, almost without remorse, to 
his hew unhappy passion. 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the 
whole history of his love, and how carefully they 
had concealed it from the duke her father, and 
told him, that despairing of ever being able to 
obtain his consent, he had prevailed upon Silvia 
to leave her father's palace that night, and go 
with him to Mantua 5 then he shewed Protheu* 
a ladder of ropes, by help of which he meant to 
assist Silvia to get out of one of the windows of 
lihe palace^ after it was dark. 

Upon hearing this faithful recital of his friend's 
dearest secrets, it is hardly possible to be be« 
£eved, but so it was, that Protheus resolved to go 
to the duke, and disclose the whole to him. 

This false friend began his tale ^ith many art- 
ful speeches to the duke, such as that by the 

OS 
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law3 of friendship he ought to conceal what he 
W2S going to reveal, but that the gracious favour 
the duke had shewn him, and the duty he owed 
his grace, urged him to tell that, which else no 
worldly good should draw from him : he then 
told all he had heard from Valentine, not omit- 
ting the ladder of ropes, and the manner in 
wliich Valentine meant to conceal them under a 
long cloak. 

The duke thought Protheus quite a miracle of 
integrity, in that he preferred telling his friend's 
intention rather than he would conceal ^ unjust 
action ; highly commended him, and promised 
him not to ht Valentine know from whom he 
had learnt this intelligence, but by some artifice 
to make Valentine betray the secret himselfv 
For this purpose the duke awaited the coming of 
Valentine in the evening, whom he soon saw 
hurrying towards the palace, and he perceived 
somewhat was wrapped within his cloak, which 
he concluded was the rope-ladder. 

The duke upon this stopped him, sayinf, 
'^ Whither away so fast, Valentine ?" ** May it 
please your grace," said Valentine, ** there is a 
n>es8enger, that stays to bear my letters to my 
friends, and I am going to deliver them." Now 
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this falsehood of Valentine's had no better suc- 
cess in the event than the untruth Protheus told 
his father, 

" Be they of much in:port ?'' said the dulvc, 

"No more, my lord/' said Valentine, "than 
to tell my father I am well and happy at your 
grace's court." 

" Nay, then," said the duke, " no matter: stay^ 
with me a while. I wish your counsel about some 
affairs that concern me nearly." He then told 
Valentine an artful story, as a prelude to draw 
his secret from him, saying, that Valentine knew 
he wished to match his daughter with Thurio, 
but that she was stubborn and disobedient to hU 
commands, ** neither regr.rding," said he, ^ that 
she is my child, nor fearing me as if I were her 
father. And I may say to thee, this pride of 
hers has drawn my love Srom her. I had thought 
my age should have been cherished by her child- 
like duty. I now am resolved to take a wife, 
and turn her out to whosoever will take her 
in. Let her beauty be her wedding-dower, for 
me and my possessions she esteems not." , 

- Valentine, wondering where all this would 
end, made answer, " And what would your grace^ 
have me to do in all this?" 
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Why," said the duke, '* the lady I would 
wish to marry is nice and coy, and does not much . 
esteem my aged eloquence. Besides, the fashion ^ 
of courtship is much changed since I was young : 
now I would willingly have you to be my tutor 
to instruct me how I am to woo." 

Valentine gave him a general idea of th€ 
modes of courtship then practised by young men, 
when they wished to win a fair lady'i» loye, such 
as presents, frequent visits, and the like. 

The duke replied to this, that the lady did re- 
fuse a present which he sent her, and that she 
was so strictly kept by her father^ that no mao^ 
might have access to her by day. 

** Why then," said Valentine, *' you must visit 
her by night." 

" But at night," said the artful duke, who wa« 
now coming to the drift of his discourse, " her 
doors are fast locked." 

Valentine then unfortunately proposed, that 
the duke should get into the lady's chamber at 
night by means of a ladder of ropes, saying, he 
would procure him one fitting for that purpose ; 
and in conclusion advised him to conceal this 
ladder of ropes under such a cloak as that which 
he now viore. ** Lend me your cloak," said 



6\e Auke, who had feigned this long story on 
purpose to have a pretence to get off the 
doak : 80> upon saying these words, he caught 
bold of Valentine's cloak, and throwing it 
back, he discovered not only the ladder of 
ropes, but also a letter of Silvia's, which he in- 
stantly opened, and read \ and this letter con- 
tained a full account of their intended elopement* 
The duke, after upbraiding Valentine for his 
ingratitude in thus returning the favour he had 
shewn him, by endeavouring to steal away his 
dau^ter, banished him from the court and city 
of Milm for ever ; and Valentine was forced to 
depart that night, without even seeing Silvia. 

While Protheus at Milan was thus injuring 
Valentine, Julia at Verona was regretting the 
absence of Protheus ; and her regard for hini at 
last so far overcame her sense of propriety, that 
she resolved to leave Verona, and seek her lover 
at Milan ; and to secure herself from danger on 
the road, she dressed he|[ maid LUcetta and her- 
self in men's clothes, and they set out in thi« 
disguise, and arrived at Milan, soon after Valen- 
tine was banished from that city through the 
treachery of Protheus. 
Julia eptered Milan about noon, and she took 
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up her abode at an inn; and her thoughts being 
all on her dear Protheus, she entered into con- 
versation with the innkeeper, or host, as he was 
called, thinking by that means to learn some 
news of Protheus. 

The host was greatly pleased that this hand- 
some young gentleman (as he took her to be), 
who from his appearance he concluded was of 
high rank, spoke so familiarly to him ; and being 
9 good-natured man, he was sorry to see him 
look so melancholy, and to amuse his young 
guest he offered to take him to hear some fine 
music, with which, he said, a gentleman that 
evening was going to serenade his mistress. 

The reason Julia looked so very melancholy 
was, that she did not well know what Protheus 
would think of the imprudent -«tep she had 
taken ; for she knew he had loved her for her 
uoble maiden-pride and dignity of character, and 
she feared she should lower herself in his es* 
teexp : and this it was that made her wear a sad 
and thoughtful countenance. 

She gladly accepted the ofFer of the host to go 
with him, and hear the music ; for she secretly 
hoped she might meet Protheus by the way. 

But when she came to the pakcc whither the 
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host conducted her, a very different effect was 
produced to what the kind host intended; for 
there, to her heart's sorrow, she beheld her 
lover, the inconstant Protheus, serenading the 
lady Silvia with music, and addressing discourse 
of love and admiration to her. And Julia over- 
heard Silvia from a window talk with Protheus, 
and reproach him for forsaking his own true 
lady, and for his ingratitude to his friend Valen- 
tine : and then Silvia left the window, not choosing 
to listen to his music and his fine speeches ; for 
she was a faithful Jady to her banished Valentine, 
and abhorred the ungenerous conduct of his false 
friend Protheus. 

Though Julia was in despair at what she had 
just witnessed, yet did she still love the tru- 
-aot Protheus ; and hearing that he had lately 
parted with" a servant, she contrived with the as- 
sistance of her host, the friendly innkeeper, to 
hire herself to Protheus as a page 5 and Protheus ' 
knew not she was Julia, and he sent her with 
letters and presents to her rival Silvia, and he 
even sent by her the very ring she gave him as 2^ 
parting gift at Veroaa. 
• When she went to that lady with the ring,^hc 
Was most glad to find that Silyia utterly rejected 
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the suit of Protheus ; and Julia, or the ^ge Se-* 
bietian^ as dlue was called, entered into conversa^ 
tion with Silvia about Protheus' first love, die 
forsaken lady Julia. She putting in (as one may 
say) a good word for herself, said she knew Ju- 
lia; as well ^e might, being herself the Julia of 
whom she spoke : telling how fondly Julia loved 
her master Protlieus, and how his unkind neglect 
would grieve her: and then she with a pretty 
equivocation went on: " Julia is about my height, 
and of my complexion, the colour of her eyes 
and hair the same as mine;" and indeed Jul«i 
looked a most beautiful youth in her boy^s attire* 
Silvia was moved to pity this lovely lady, who 
was so sadly forsaken by the man she loved; and 
when Julia ofi^red her the ring which Protheus 
had sent, refused it, saying, ** The mqre shame- 
for him that he sends me that ring; I^will not 
taioe it, for I have often heard him say hk J;itlia 
gave it to him. I love thee, gentle youth, for 
pitying her, poor lady ! Herfe is a purse ; I give 
it you for Julia's sake." These comfortable 
vi9ords coming from her kind rival's tongue 
cheered the drooping heart of the disguised lady. 
But to return to the banishe<i Valentine ; who 
scarce knew which w^y to bend his course^ being 
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UBwiffiog to return home to bis father a dis- 
graced and banished man : as he was wandering 
o<rer a lonely forest^ not far dbtant from Milan, 
where he had left his heart's dear treasure, the 
hdy Silvia, he was set upon hj robbers, who do* 
manded his money. 

Valentine told them, that he was: a xnan crossed 
by adversH}E^>diat he was going into banishment, 
and that he had no mcmey, the do^s he had on 
being all his riches. 

The robbers, hearing that he was a distressed 
man, and being struck with his noble air and 
manly behaviour, told him, if he would lire with 
them, and be their chief, or captain, they would 
{Hit themselves under his command : but that if 
he refused to accept their offer, they wetuld kill 
him. 

Valentine, who cared little what became of* 
himself, said, he would consent to live with them- 
and be their captain, provided they did no out- 
rage on women or poor passengers. 

Thus the noble Valentine became, like Robin 
Hood, of whom we read in balkds, a captain of* 
nefabers and outlawed banditti : and in this situa- 
tion he was found by Silvia, and in this manner 
it came to pass. 
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Silvia, to avoid a marriage with Thurio, whom 
her father insisted upon her no longer refusing, 
came at last to the resolution of following Va- 
lentine to Mantua, at which place she had heard 
her lover had taken refuge ; but in this account 
she was misinformed, for he still lived in the fo- 
rest among the robbers,, bearing the name of their 
captain, but taking no part in their depredations, 
and using the authority which they liad imposed 
upon him in no other way, than to compcj 
them to shew compassion to the travellers they 
robbed. 

Silvia contrived to effect her escape from her 
father's palace in company with a worthy old 
gentleman, whose name was Eglamour, whom she 
took along with her for protection on the road. 
She had to. pass through the forest where Valen- 
tine and the banditti dwelt;, and one of these 
robbers seized on Silvia, and would also have 
taken Eglamour, but he escaped. 

The robber who had taken Silvia, seeing the 
terror she was in, bid her not be alarmed, for 
that he was only going to carry her to a cave 
where his captain lived, and that she need not b^ 
afraid, for their captain had an honourable mind, 
and always shewed hunianity to women. Silvia 
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found little comfort In hearing she was going to 
be carried as a prisoner before the captain of a 
lawless banditti. " O Valentine," she cried, 
" this I endure for thee !*' 
' But as the robber was conveying her to the 
cave of his captain, he was stopped by Protheus, 
who, still attended by Julia in the disguise of 
a page, having heard of the flight of Silvia, had 
traced her steps to this forest. Protheus now 
rescued her from the hands of the robber ; but 
scarce had she time to thank him for the service 
he had done her, before he began to distress her 
afresh with his love- suit: and while he was rudely 
pressing her to consent to marry him, and his 
page (the forlorn Julia) was standing beside them 
in great anxiety of mind, fearing lest the great 
service which Protheus had just done to Silvia 
should win her to shew him some favour, they 
were all strangely surprised with the sudden ap- 
pearance of Valentine, who having heard his 
robbers had taken a lady prisoner, came to con- 
sole and relieve her. 

Protheus was courting Silvia, and he was so 
much ashamed of being caught by his friend^ 
that he was all at once seized, with penitence and 
remorse j and he expressed such a lively sorrow 
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tor the injuries be had done to Valentine^ that 
Valentmei whose nxture wds noble and generoimy 
eren to a ronumtic degree, not only forgave and 
restored him to his former place in his friend- 
shtp, but in a sudden flight of heroism he said, 
*' I freely do forgive you 5 and all the interest I 
have in Silvia, I give it up to you." Julia, who' 
M^as standing beside her master as a page, hearing 
this strange offer, and fearing Protheus would not 
be able with this new-found virtue to refuse Sil- 
via, fainted, and they were ail employed in reco- 
vering her I else would Silvia have been offended 
at being thus made over to Protheus, though 
slie could scarcely think that Valentine would 
long persevere in this overstrained and too gene* 
rous act of friendship. When Julia recovered^ 
from the fainting fit, she said, *^ I had forgot, my 
master ordered me to deliver this ring to Silvia." 
Protheus, looking upon the ring, saw that it wa» 
the one he gave to Julia, in return for that which 
he received frorii her, and which he had sent by 
the supposed page to Silvia. " How is this?" 
said he, " this is Julia's ring : how came you by 
it, boy?" Julia answered, "Julia herself did 
give it me, and Julia herself hath brought it 
hither," 
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Prothens now looking earnestly upon her, 
plainly perceived that the page Sebastian was no 
other than the lady Julia herself: and the proof 
she had given of her constancy and true love so 
wrought in him, diat his love for her returned 
into his heart, and be took again his own dear 
lady, and joyfully resigned all pretensions to the 
lady Silvia to Valentine, who had so well de- 
served her. 

Protheus and Valentine were expressing their 
happiness in their reconciliation, and in the love 
of their faithful ladies, when they were surprised 
with the sight of the duke of Milan and Thurio, 
who came there in pursuit of Silvia. 

Thurio first approached, and attempted to seize 
Silvia, saying, <^ Silvia is mine/' Upon this 
Valentine said to him in a very spirited manner, 
** Thurio, keep back : if once again you say that 
Silvia Js yours, you shall embrace your death. 
Here she stands* take but possession of her with 
a touch ! I dare you but to breathe upon my 
love." Hearing this threat, Thurio, who was a 
great coward, drew back, and said he cared not 
for her, and that none but a fool would fight for 
a gkl who loved him not. 

The duke, who was a very brave man himself^ 
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said now in great anger, " The more base and 
degenerate in you to take such means for her 
as you have done, and leave her on such slight 
cbnditions." Then turning to Valentine, he said, 
** I do applaud your spirit, Valentine, and think 
you worthy of an empress's love. You shall 
have Silvia, for you have well deserved her " 
Valentine then with great humility kissed the 
duke's hand, and accepted the noble present 
which he had made him of his daughter with 
biecoming thankfulness: taking occasion of this 
joyful minute to entreat the good-humoured duke 
to pardon the thieves with whom he had asso- 
ciated in the forest, assuring him, that when re>- 
formed and restored to society, there would be 
found among them many good, and fit for great 
employment 5 for the most of them had been 
banished, like Valentine, for state offences ra- 
ther than for any black crimes they had been 
guilty of. To this the ready duke consented : and 
now nothing remained but that Protheus, the 
false friend, was ordained, by way of penance 
for his love-prompted faults, to be present at the 
recital of the whole story of his loves and false* 
hoods before the duke; and the shame of the 
recital to his awakened conscience was judged 
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sufEcient punishment: which being done^ the 
lovers^ all four, returned back to Milan, and 
their nuptials were solemnised in presence of the 
duke, with high triumphs and feasting. 



TALE THE SEVENTH. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ShYLOCK, the Jew, lived at Venice : he wa« 
an usurer, M^ho had amassed an immense fortune 
by lending money at great interest to Christian 
merchants. Shylock being a hard-hearted man, 
exacted the payment of the money he lent ^vith 
such severity, that he was much disliked by 
all good men, and particularly by Anthonio, a 
young merchant of Venice; and Shylock as much 
hated Anthonio, because he used to lend money 
to people in distress, and would never take any 
interest for the money he lent ; therefore there 
was great enmity between this covetous Jew and 
the generous merchant Anthonio. Whenever 
Anthonio met Shylock on the Rialto (or Ex- 
change), he used to reproach him with his usu- 
ries and hard dealings; which the Jew would 
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1>ear with seeming patiencQi while he secretly. 
Qi^ditated revenge. 

Anthonio was the kindest man that livedo the 
best conditioned, and had the most unwearied 
spirit in doing courtesies ; indeed he was one in 
whom the ancient Roman honour more appeared 
than in any that drew breath in Italy. He was. 
greatly beloved by all his fellow-citizens; but the 
friend who was nearest and dearest to his heart 
was Bassanioy a noble Venetian, who« having but 
a small patrimony, had nearly exhausted his little 
fortune by living in too expensive a manner for 
his slender means, as young men of high rauk 
with small fortunes are too apt to do. When- 
ever Bassanio wanted money, Anthonio assisted 
him ; and it seemed as if they had but one lieart 
and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Anthonio, and told 
him that he wished to repair his fortune by a 
wealthy marriage with a lady whom he dearly 
loved, whose father, that was lately dead, had 
left her sole heiress to a large estate; and that ia 
her father's lifetime he used to visit at her house, 
when he thought he had observed this lady had 
sometimes from her eyes sent speechless mes* 
sages, that seemed to say he would be no un* 
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welcome suitor ; but not having money to. fuf* 
nish himself with an appearance befitting the 
lover of so rich in heiress, he besought Anthonio 
to add to the many favours he had shewn him, by 
lending him three thousand ducats. 

Anthonio had no money by him at that time 
to lend his friend 5 but expecting soon to have 
some ships come home laden with merchandise, 
he said he would go to Shylock, the rich money- 
lender, and borrow the money upon the credit of 
those ships. 

Anthonio and Bassanio went together to Shy- 
lock, and Anthonio asked the Jew to lend him 
three thousand ducats upon any interest he should 
require, to be paid out of the merchandise con- 
tained in his ships at sea. On this Shylock 
thought within himself : ** If I can once catch 
him on the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge 
I bear him: he hates our Jewish nation; he lcnd§ 
out money gratis ; and among the merchants he 
rails at me and my well-earned bargains, which 
he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if I forgive 
him !" Anthonio finding he was musing within 
himself and did not answer, and being impatient 
for the money, said, " Shylock, do you hear? 
will you lend the money?" To this question the 
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Jew replied, "Signior Anthonio, on the Riako 
many a tima and often you have railed at me 
about my monies, and my usuries, and I have 
home it with a patient shrug, for sufferance is 
the badge of all our tribe; and then you have 
called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog, and spit 
upon my Jewish garments, 'and spurned at mc 
with your foot, as if I was a cur. Well then, it 
now appears you need my help ; and you come 
to me, and say, Shyhchy lend me monies. Has a dog 
money ? Is it possible a cur should lend threfc 
thousand ducats ? Shall I bend low and say. Fair 
sir, you spit upon me on Wednesday last, another 
time you called me dog, and for these courtesies 
I am to lend you monies.*' Anthonio replied, 
" I am as like to call you so again, to spit on you 
again, and spurn you too. If you will lend mc 
this money, lend it not to me as to a friend, but 
rather lend it to me as to an enemy, that, if I 
break, you may with better face exact the penal- 
ty." " Why, look you," said Shylock, *' how you 
storm ! I would be friends with you, and have 
your love. I will forget the shames you have put 
upon me. I will supply your wants, and take no 
interest for my money." This seemingly kind 
offer greatly surprised Anthonio j and then Shy- 
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lock sttti pretending kindness, and that all he did 
was to gain Anthonio's love^ again said he w^onrtd 
lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no 
interest for his money ; only Anthonio should go 
with him to a lawyer, and there sign in ttierry 
^port a bond, that if he did not repay the money 
hy a certain day, he would forfeit a pound of 
flesh, to be cut ofF from any part of his body 
that Shylock pleased. 

** Content," said Anthonio : " I will sign to 
this bond, and say there is much kindness in the 
Jew." 

Bassanio said Anthonio should not sign to such 
a bond for him : but still Anthonio insisted that 
he would sign it, for that before the day of pay- 
ment came, his ships would return laden with 
many times the value of the money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, ** O 
father Abraham, what suspicious people these 
Christians are I Their own hard dealings teach 
them to suspect the thoughts of others. I pray 
you tell me this, Bassanio: if he should break this 
day, what should I gain by the exaction of the 
forfeiture ? A pound of man's flesh, taken from 
a man, is not so estimable, nor profitable neither, 
as the flesh of mutton or of beef. I say, to buy 



Us faEvoar I bfier thisi fttendi^ : ^ he- will take 
ki'So; if Bdt^ adieiK" 

At last, against Ae advice of Bassanioj who» 
not^t h s t ai i riiiig all>the Jew kad said of his Inhd 
intsntioBS, '£.d not ISk^his^ friend 'should tun the 
liasrard of ' dusshockiBg penalty for his 5ake> 
Anthonio'^^gned the hond| thinlcing it reaUy waft 
{nsrtliefewtaid} merely in sport. 

Tfaericfa hehi^s tiiat Bftssanio wbhed to Mar- 
ty* lived «ear ^eiiioe> ^t a ptace* c^Hed Behnont t 
her lomeMras Portia, and in the grates of her 
peilK>nv:aTid' her ttiind she was nothing inferior to 
that'Bcmiaj'Of whom we read, "Who was Cato's 
idangbter> !ind the wifeof Brutus. 

'Sassaaio, feehig so Idtidly supplied with mo* 
iiey by ^ his :&iend Anthomo at the hazard o£ 
his life, set out for Belmont with a splendid 
tzaiti, izsA attended by a gentleman t>f the name 
of OratiMo. 

Bassafiio proving sucdessful in his stiit> Portia 
in a short time consented to accept of him for a 
husband. 

'i Bassamo oenfess^d to Tertia that hd had no 
fortune, ^nd that his high birth and noble an* 
cestry was all that he could boast ^fj she, who 
lovediihft for his worthy, i^alttiesiimd had riches 
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enough not to regard wealth in a husband, an- 
swered with a graceful modesty, that she would 
wish herself a thousand times more fair^ and ten 
thousand times more rich, to be more worthy of 
him ; and then the accomplished Portia prettily 
dispraised herself, and said she was an unlessoned 
girl, unschooled, unpractised> yet not so old but 
that she could learn, and thatshe would commit 
her gentle spirit to be directed and governed by 
him in all things ; and she said, ^^ Myself, and 
what is mine, to you and yours is now converted. 
But yesterday, Bassanio, I was the lady of this 
lair mansion, queen of myself, and mistress over 
these servants ; and now this house, these ser- 
vants, and myself, are yours, my lord ; I give 
them with this rinfg:" presenting a ring to 
Bassanio« 

Bassanio was so overpowered with gratitude 
and wonder at the gracious manner in which tHe 
rich and noble Portia accepted of a man of his 
humble fortunes, that he could not express his 
joy and reverence to the dear lady who. so ho- 
noured him by any thing but broken words of 
lovQr and thankfulness : and taking the ring, he 
vpwed never to part with it. 

Cr^tiano, and Nerissa, Portia's waiting maid, 
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were In attendance upon their lord and lady^ 
when Portia so gracefully promised to become 
the obedient wife of Bassanio; and GratianOf 
wishing Bassanio and the generous lady joy, de- 
sired permission to be married at the same time. 

*^ With all my hearty Gratianoi" said Bassanio, 
" if you can get a wife.'* 

Gratiano then said that he loved the lady Por« 
tia's fair waiting gentlewoman, Nerissa, and that 
she had promised to be his wife, if her lady mar- 
ried Bassanip. Portia asked Nerissa if this was 
true. Nerissa replied, ." Madam, it is so, if you 
approve of it." Portia willingly consenting, Bas* 
sanio pleasantly said^ '^ Then our wedding-feast 
shall be much honoured by your marriage, Gra- 
tiano." 

The happiness ot these lovers was sadly crossed 
at this moment by the entrance of a messenger, 
who brought a letter from Antlionio containing 
fearful tidings. . When Bassanio read Anthoiiio's 
letter, Portia feared it was to tell him of the 
death of some dear friend, he looked so pale;^ 
and enquiring what was the news which had so 
'distressed him, he said, " O sweet Portia, here 
are a few of the unpleasantest words that ever 
blotted paper: gentle lady, when I first imparted 
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tnj love to yoU| I hcdjtolA your all the utrealtli 
I had lan in my veins; but I shotdd have told you 
that' I had less than nothing, beitig in 'debt.** 
Bassanio then told Portia what hs» been here re- 
lated, of his bbrrowing the money of Andibmoy 
arid of AnthohioV proctiring it of l%ylbok Hhe 
Jew, and of the bond 'by which An&onio had 
^i^^gcd to forfeit a pound of flesh, if it was not 
repaid by a <:ertain day ; and then Bassanio read 
Anthohio's l^ter, the words of which were, 
*<< Sweet Bassamo, my ships wre ill lest, my hond to 
the Jew is forfeited^ and since in paying it is im* 
possible I should Ivoe^ I could wish to see you at my 
deaths nitwithstandinguse your pleasure i if your hw 
for me do n(A persuade you to €oMe^ let not my letter. ^'^ 
** O my dear love," said Portia, •* dispatch all 
business and be gone \ you ^allhavc gold to pay 
the money twenty times over, before this kind 
friend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio's fault; 
and a^ you are so' dearly bought, I will dearly iove 
you." Px)rtia then said she would be married to 
Bassanb before he set out, to give him a'le^l 
right to her money ; and that same day iliey 
were marned, and Xj^atiano was also married to 
Nerissa \ and Bassanio and Gratiano, the iftstant 
diey wei^ married^ set out in great haste for 
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Vjctnce, whe;r^ Bassgnip found Antbonio in 
prison. 

The day;ol.paymtint Wng pa$t» the cruel Jew 
WQi^d, nptj accept of the. money which Bassanb 
ofiered him, but insisted upon haYtng a pound.of 
Aitthopxa's flesh. At di^y. was appotfUed. to try 
^8. shocking cause befoire the duke of Venice>> 
and>Ba$$amo await;ed in^ dreadful suapenee the 
ey^nt of tlie atrial* 

When. Bortia parted with her bueband^ she: 
spohei chc^eringjy to hj^ and bade him bmng his 
duar^ frieadr sdong^witl^.him when. he returned; 
yft she feai^ itwouJi go hard with Anthonb^ 
and whefi she waa left alone^ she. begaa to think 
ap4 con^Giidiir^ w^t)^ hi^8€^> if she could by any" 
nieansjbe i^stmuaaental ia saying the life ot her 
ddftt, B^sa«»o'» friends and notmthstanding, when 
she wished to h(^M)ur, her BaasaniO) she had said 
tQ him wi^ auch a meek|. and wife-like grace^. 
thai she wotuld aubn^it in all things to be go*- 
ni^rnedr by hUc superior, wi$d^m, yet, being now 
called for^ ii^a a^^oil, bytthct peril, of her.ho*^ 
noured husbapd's^ ffiend> she did nothing doubt 
her o;«^n power^^.and by^ the sole guidance of her 
. QS^E^tr^l^ sy;vd 'per^Gt judgmenti atoacejresolved^^ 
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to go herself to Venice, and speak in Anthonio^s 
defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in 
the law; to this gentleman, whose name was 
Bellario, she wrote, and stating the case to him 
desired his opinion, and that with his advice he 
would also send her the dress worn by a counsel- 
lor. When the messenger returned, he brought 
letters from Bellario of advice how to proceed, 
and also every thing necessary for her equipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa in 
men's apparel, and putting on the robes of a 
counsellor, she took Nerissa along with her as 
her clerk ; and setting out immediiately, they ar- 
rived at Venice on the very day of the trial. The 
cause was just going to be heard before the 
duke and senators of Venice in the senate- 
house, when Portia entered this high court of 
justice, and presented a letter from Bellario, 
in which that learned counsellor wrote to the 
duke, saying, he would have come himself to 
plead for Anthonio, but that he was prevented by 
sickness, and he requested that the learned young 
doctor Balthasar (so he caUe4 Portia) might be 
permitted to plead in his stead. This the duke 
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-granted, much wondering at the youthful appear"- 
ance of the stranger, who was prettily disguised 
by her counsellor's robes and her large wig. 

And now began thi^ important trial. Portia 
looked around her, and she saw the merciless 
Jew; and she saw Bassanio, hut he knew her not 
in her disguise. He was standing beside Antho*- 
nio, in an agony of distress and fear for hf$ 
friend. 

- The importance of the arduous task Portia had 
engaged in gave this tender lady courage, and 
she boldly proceeded in the duty she had under- 
takea to perform ; and first of all she addressed 
hersdf to Shylock ; and allowing that he h^d a 
right by the Venetian law to have the forfeit ex- 
pressed In the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the 
noble quality of mercy ^ as would have softened 
any heart but the unfeeling Shy lock's; saying-, 
that it dropped as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath^ and how mercy was a 
double blessing, it blessed him that gave, and 
him that received it; and how it became mo- 
narchs better than their crowns, being an attri- 
bute of God himself; arid that earthly power 
came nearest to God's, in proportion as mercy 
tempered justice: and she bid Shylock remember 

H 4 
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that as^ we aU pcay'for mercy^ tkae same piayer 
shduld teach ub t& shewmerey^ Siij^Ioekonif 
answered her by dcsmngf to * ha»e' the- penalty 
forfeited in the bondw " Is hrnot^ Me t©» pay 
the money?'' asked Pt>rthu Bastaniotfaen o&ni 
the Jew the ' payment ol the threes thoisearakdii^ 
cats» as- many times over as he diouU:^ desire^ 
vhieh Shylock refusiagt and stUl insisting: upon 
having a pound of Anthonio's flesh, Bassfttii6 
begged the learned young cowiseller would en* 
deavour to wrest the law a lkde> to» ss^re Antho^ 
nia^s life. But Portia^ gravely; answetedi that 
laws once established must never be akered* 
SKjloct hearing Portia say that the bra^nagbk 
not be altered, it seemed to hxnv Aajt shewas 
pleading' io his favour^ and beside^ ^^ A^Daniel 
is^ome ta judgodent 4 O wise young judgej hisw 
Xr do honour you ! How much elder are you 
ihm your looks P' 

Bortia^ now desired- Shylocb to let her look^at 
the bond; and^when she had redd it, she^saidi^ 
** Thi&bond is forfeited, and by thisthe Jew may 
kwfuUy^ claim a pound of ftesh, ta be^by< him 
cut off nearest Anthonio's: heart/' Then she 
said to Shylock, ^' Be merciful y take^ the moneys 
and bid me tear the hond»'' But qq miercf would 
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^ cri^el Shyloc^ sb^w; and he mij ^'^my 
sq\4 I siwe^» ther/s is no powor in the tongue of 
iQitn to alter ipe." ** Why. t^eq,, Anrt^pnio>'' 
said.Fqrti^^ " yov^n^i^st prep^r^ ypujp hpsom fgi; 
^ knif^:" apd while Shylqcl^- w^^s, sl^^eniq^ 
s^ lopg knifie wid^ grf^t cagernes^t to, c^t. o^\ tl|p^ 
goup4 of, flpsji,. PcMTtk: sa;4 tp Aflthp^ip^ ** Hayje 
you, any: thin^^ tp s^j^V! Anthpnio yfith a, caI(X|' 
Tej^atipn xq>|ie49 ths^ he h^ bpt^littl^ tp sayj^^ 
fpy th^t heJiad ip^qiaicjd, ^s, n^ift^ fojr, deafbt 
l^^n h^ ^4 to.]||ass2|nipi <^. Q^v|^ me your han4| 
Bassanio ! Fare you well ! Grieve not th^t I aq[\ 
^^ 5»to. t^g, mirfpi^tui^fi^ for, your Co^nffl^d 
«i^ to your bp|?p|ir;^We wfe, ^4t t^ll ber Uq^. \ 
l^a»e Ipyjad yquj^' Baa^^i^io, in tjig d^gqst afn 
fliction r/epU^49 ^^ AnthpniOf L ^ xp^rrifld tp % ' 
vri£^9^^o,if 2^^ de^r, to me a^ lifi^ itself; l|ut life . 
it$el^ ipy^ wij^ and all the w.orld> are not e^ 
tepiffed;witb ts^p aliqvie ypur life : I would Ips^ 
gj^^ I wpu}4. s^xiljif;^ all tp- thi» d^vil her/&^ ta 
4gl|v^ you/* 

T^Tti?^ hearing t^i^, thpvy;b t^c lundrh^aipted 
l|dy w^8.^ i^pt at al}- pffended. w^th her bu&band 
fyf expr^ing the Ipyp b^ o^ed tp so true ^ 
ffiend a^ Ai^thpnio in these strong terms^ yet 
C9sytdl.nc«t.bdfi^a$w^iqgi *^ Ypigr wiff? i^ould 

H.5 
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give you little thanks, if she were present, to 
hear you make this offer."' And then Gratiano, 
who loved to copy what his lord did, thought he 
must make a speech like Bassanio's, and he said, 
in Nerissa's hearing, who was writing in her 
clerk's dress by the side of Portia, " I have a 
wife, whom I protest I love ; I wish she were in 
heaven, if she could but entreat some power there 
to change the cruel temper of this currish Jew." 
•* It is well you wish this behind her back, else 
you would have but an unquiet house/' said 
Nerissa. 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, " We trifle 
time J I pray pronounce the sentence.** And 
How all was awful expectation in the courtj and 
every heart was full of grief for Anthonio. 

Portia asked if th6 scales were ready to weigh 
the flesh; and she said to the Jew, ** Shylock, 
you must have ^ome surgeon by, lest he bleed to 
death.'* Shylock, whose whole intent was that 
Anthonio should bleed to death, said, ^ It is not 
so named in the bond." Portia replied, '* It is 
not so named in the bond, but what of that? It 
were good you did so niuch for charity." To 
this all the answer Shylock would make was, 
<< I cannot fmd it i it is not in the bond.** 
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"Then,'* said Portia, ** a pound of Anthonio's 
flesh 13 thine* The law allows it, and the court 
awards it. And you may cut this flesh from off 
his breast. The law allows it, and the court 
awards it." Again Shylock exclaimed, " O wise 
and upright judge ! A Danid is cbnfe to judg- 
ment !" And then he sharpened his long knife 
again, and looking eagerly on Anthonio, he said» 
** Come, prepare!'* 

** Tarry a little, Jew,'* said Portia ; ** there is 
something else. This bond here gives you no 
drop of blood; the words expressly are, a pound 
of flesh. If in the cutting oflF the pound of flesh 
you shed one drop of Christian blood, your land 
and goods are by the law to be confiscated to the 
state of Venice.'* Now as it was utterly impos- 
sible for Shylock to cut oflF the pound of flesh 
without shedding some of Anthonio*s blood, this 
wise discovery of Portia's, that it was flesh and 
not blood that was named in the bond, saved the 
life of Anthonio; and all admiring the wonderful 
' sagacity of the young counsellor, who had so 
happily thought of this expedient, plaudits re- 
sounded from every part of the senate-house; 
and Gratiano exclaimed, in the word» whick 
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S^ylock had used^ ^' O wise aod ut^iight jacket 
mai^k, Jewv a Daniel id' come to judgntiefit !'' 

Sbyldck fki^dgr himself defealed in his wad 
intent, said/ with a> dtseppaintedf look^; that he 
•wmid tabe^ the me&efi and Bassanio^ rejoieed 
bey<md measttre at Afldionio's uneacpeeted ddi- 
veranee,. cried out^ ** Heve is the money f* But 
Portia stof^d hkn^ sajjiig^^ Soflly ; ^ere i& ae* 
haste; the Jew shall have nothing but thepeoakft 
tiiereforrp^epav^ Shylock» to cot off the flesh;, 
but mind ]K>u shed Aob}oed;i nor do net ettl.off^ 
ZAore nor less* t&w j^t a^ p<mBd ; be it move- <^ 
bss^bjFkOne peoracfupk) nay^if the scale ttmibiil: 
byr the wei^ ol » saii^e hair,, j&ia are con* 
deittned hf the kws of* Veniee to die, aad 
aU yowr wealth • is forfeited to the* senate." 
^ Give »ie my« money^ and let me go// said 
Shylock. <^ I have it seady/' aaU Bassaraet 
*^ Here it is.'" 

Sbyiock was going; to take the oaoiiey,>wkea 
Portia agam stopped him^ sa^ing^/^ Tarry^ Jew; 
i have yet another hold upon: yo«u By the laws 
o& Vemce your wealth is fbtfeitsed ta the states 
for having conspired agabst the life of oaeofi its 
cttizenS) and jnur life Ites: at the men^ of the 



juke;, therefore dovuL oa yous koees^ and ask 
Ufla to paxdoa y)o».'' . 

The duke^ then, said to . Sbj^ook^^ << That yotb 
mayr see the diiSeieiicef of omi Cihiasftisui spiriti £ 
pardon you yoii* lifoi hefbse ypu; asli* it ^^ bal£ youi^ 
wealth bebi^^taAathonk)^ the o&fr halfiCQm«a» 
toth&state.'^ 

The g^aarous Amhoaio thea saidi thart he* 
TMuId gJiiFe up hi» sharo of ShylocVs ^aeakhi if^ 
Shylock would sign a deed to make.it oner at^his^ 
deaA to Im daof^er^ and her huihand? ; io^ An- 
^mo knew that the Jew had. aa oaiy daji^hteiv 
who had lately mariied: agatust; his conecmtitto, ^ 
young CtanstiaO); ns^ned. Loveftsvoi a. fri^ad q£ 
Aathoaia's^ wbioh ha4 so (^fended: Shylo^v thafc 
he had disifiheiiled bet^ 

The J^w agreed to thist^, afiMthskig tl^ difiap^ 
Iteiiitod in ht$; teinenge,, and' despe^iled q£ Iu^ 
riches^ he said,. ^< I am ill. Let me go hornet ;» 
send tb& deed after ms^ and I wiUl: siga arec half 
my ridbee^ to my dangers" << Giet thtie goae« 
then,!' said^ tber duhebe "' smdr aigo^ il^ ; and if yooi 
repent yeMr cruelty' and tirai Christian^, the slate 
wiU forgive yoii«thtt fine ofl iii^ olfais half o£ yew 

Tlio dtthe no» ndeaaedk An^mo^ and. dii^ 
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missed the coart. He then highly praised ihe 
wisdom and ingenuity of the young counsellor, 
and invited him home to dinner. Portia, who 
meant to return to Belmont before her husband, 
replied, " I humbly thank your grace, but I must 
away directly." The duke said he was sorry he 
had not leisure to stay and dine with him ; and 
turning to Anthonio, he added, " Reward this 
gentleman ; for in my mind you are much in- 
debted to him.'* 

The duke and his senators left the court ; and 
then Bassanio said to Portia, ** Most worthy 
gentleman, I and my friend Anthonio have by 
your wisdom been this day acquitted of grievous 
penalties, and I beg you will accept of the 
three thousand ducats due unto the Jew/^ 
^' And we shall stand indebted to you over and 
above," said Anthonio, ** in love and service 
evermore." 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept 
the money; but upon Bassanio still pressing her 
to accept of some reward, she said, '^ Give me 
your gloves 5 I will wear them for your sake :'* 
and tlien Bassanio taking pflF his gloves, she 
espied the ring which she had given him upon 
his finger : now it was the ring the wily lady 
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wanted to get from him to make a merry jest 
when she saw her Bassanio again^ that made 
her ask him for his gloves ; and she said, when 
she saw the ring, ** And for your love I will take 
diis ring from you." Bassanio was sadly dis- 
tressed, that the counsellor should ask him for 
the only thing he could not part with, and he 
replied in great confusion, that he could not 
give him that ring, because it was his wife's gift, 
and he had vowed never to part vnth it: but 
that he would give him the most valuable ring 
in Venice, and find it out by proclamation. On 
this Portia afiected to be affronted, and left the 
court, saying, " You teach me, sir, how a beggar 
should be answered." 

**Dear Bassanio,'' said Anthonio, "let him 
have the ring ; let my love and the great service 
he has done for me be valued against your wife's 
displeasure." Bassanio, ashamed to appear so un- 
grateful, yielded, and sent Gratiano after Portia 
with the ring 5 and then the clerk Nerissa, who 
had also given Graftiano a ring, she begged his 
ring, and Gratiano (not choosing to be outdone 
in generosity by his lord) gave it to her, And 
there was laughing among these ladies to think, 
when they got home^ how ^ey would tax their 
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tamper of xiaijad. which never f^iU. tq attend tl^ 
eoQS(»QUSQ^$i5.of haviDg^perfprax^ed a gpod actipx^^^/ 
^ cbioerf^ ^irit^: e^^ojn^ Qvery thing stite^^aWf^ 
tb^ moon, n^er s^np^ed tp s^n^ so hng^t h^ 
fiare ; ^n4. Asrhea that^ pieasijxit ipppa was, Wflj' 
bcjiii^ axtendif then.a li^t wJiU^b.sbo $a\i(,frfi|l^ 
hei^hous^ atfijdiviQiit as.w^lplca^jh^cbaimr^ 
ci4 fanoy, sau)r>aho: ss^d t^t Nferiefi?,./^ ThttHghfir 
Mnssoeis burmng^in mph^; hf^^f^i^ tbatilitthi 
cani^ ihwm$ iu bciamv ao sbinee ^,g^,4i9je4 
in a naughty world -'* and hes^rkig tb^ $OYWd> q£ 
iBUiac ff om bfiti bomsft) she said> ^^ M^otei&at 
jQ^uaic. sQiieds much sMfw^i^^anrby cHgi.^." 

A^d npiv^ Fortia. and N^i«^^t eiiii»:^4 thfr 
houses and dressing themadTAft in their o^nm s^ 
psirejy they aumtcd tKe ai9riya}:ofitbQii3 hu$b^fi^ 
vho s^Mm fiollQ^ned thorn, witbi Antlipinfb; ^ 
S^sanip pKtsenting hU des» fdend to ths l^djl 
Portia, th& oongrattU^ytiona and. welcoming^ q( 
that lady were hardly, pvieri wJ^en.thoy pff fieiyoi 
Sferissa and her husband quaireUfog m,^ comm- 
c| the raoou ^ A quand ahvady ?-' s^ Fosliftr 
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** What is the matter ?" Gratianch wplied, «* La* 
if., itisf about a paltvy gflt riag^th^t Ncrasa gave 
mey^wltb worda i^on it like thepp^tr^ pa avCUtd 
ler's knifes Lw^ tiUj and- Imve. me m^." 

" What does< the^ poatty or the^ value^ o£ the* 
uaguigpiifV* said NenMa. *^ Tou swot e to me^ 
wheir I g^ve^ it to yoov that you would keep it 
till th€> hour, of death j and now 70u^ say yoa 
give it to the lawyer's xlevk. I know you gave 
it to a-woman.!' << %:thia hand^^' replied Gra^ 
tiano, ^* I giive^ it to a^^y^utb, a;kiod of boy, a 
little- scrubbed boy na higher than yourself ^ ha- 
was clerk to the young counsellor that by- hie 
wise pleading saved Antfaonio'slifie^ : this prating 
boy begged it for a fee, and I could not for my 
life deny him*" Bortiar said» *' You^^ were to 
blarney Gratiaaoy to p^it with your w4f&^s< first 
gift* I gave ray: lovd Bassaaio a ring» and I am. 
surehe would not part widi it for all the wcndd^'^ 
Graliana in excuse- for his fault nowrsaid^ ^^ Mji 
lord .Bassanlo. gave hisrringianwy.tOrtbe coums^ 
lor, andthen tbe.boyi hia clerk,, that took-^som^ 
pains-ia writing, be beggi^ n^ring/' 

Bortia, hearing thii^ seemed ; very,. a(^.yi and 
reproached Bassanio^ fog' giyiagt away^^ heri ring;;;;, 
and she said, Nerissahhad^ taM(|bl Im whMTto 
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believe, and that she knew some \^(Jfiixaft had tlitf 
ring. Bassanio was very unhappy to have so 
offended his dear lady, and he said witfe great 
earnestness, " No, by my honour, no woman had 
it, but a civil doctor, who refused three thousand 
ducats of me, and begged the ring, which when 
I denied him, he went displeased away. What 
could I do, sweet Portia ? I was so beset with 
shame for my seeming ingratitudci that I was 
forced to send the ring after him. Pardon me, 
good lady; had you been there, I think you 
would have begged the ring of me to give the 
worthy doctor.'* 

" Ah !" said Anthonio, " I am the unhappy 
cause of these quarrels.'* 

Portia bid Anthonio not to grieve at that, for 
that he was welcome notwithstanding 5 and then 
Anthonio said, " I once did lend my body for 
Bassanio's sake ^ and but for him to whom your 
husband gave the ring I should have now been 
dead. I dare be bound again, my soul upon the 
forfeit, your lord will never more break his faith 
with . you." ** Then you shall be his surety,*' 
daid Portia ; " give him this ring, and bid him 
keep it better than the other.*' 

When Bassauio looked at this ring, he was 
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Strangely surprised to find it was the same he 

gave away ; and then Portia told him, how she 

was the young counsellor, and Nerissa was her 

clerk; and Bassanio found to his unspeakable 

wonder and delight, that it was by the noble 

courage and wisdom of his wife that Anthonio's 

life was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Anthonio, and 

gave him letters which by some chance had fallen 

into her hands, which contained an account of 

Anthonio's ships, that were supposed lost, being 

safely arrived in the harbour. So these tragical 

beginnings of this rich merchant*s story were all 

forgotten in the unexpected good fortune which 

ensued ; and there was leisure to laugh at the 

comical adventure of the rings, and the husbands 

that did not know their own wives : Gratiano 

merrily swearing, in a sort of rhyming speech, 

that 

- while he liv'd, he*d fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa*s ring. 
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TALE THE EIGHTIf 



CYMBELmE. 

JJURING theftime of Aug^itua Cmir, emf^ 
tot of Rome» there reigned in, Engj|aqd.(whiicbt 
was then called Britain) a king whose n^me^wafr^ 
Cymbelinei 

Cymbeline's first wife, died when his threer 
children (two sens and a- daugjiter) were vetfi 
young. IniQgen) the eldest of these. chUdrea^^ 
was brought up in her falliev's. court; but by- a* 
strangle chance the. two sons o£ Gymbeline wc^r'tr 
stolen out of their nursery, when ^fr eldest , w^ 
but three years of age> and the youngest quite^.a^t 
infant : and Cymbeline could never dis^ver-what 
was becomeof them^ or by^ whom theyt werei con-^ 
veyed away. 

Cymbeline was twice married : his second wife 
was a wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel step^ 
mother to Imogen, Cymbeline's daughter by his 
first wife*. 
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The queen, dibugh she hatdd\Imogen| yet 
wished her to mariy a son of her own by a fbr- 
ikier husband (she also having been twice mar* 
lied): for 'by this iteeans the hoped upon the 
^ieadi of CyDabeline to place the <:rown of Britidn 
upon die head of her son Cioten ; f or she knew 
that, if the king's sons were not found, the pria- 
jcess Imogen must be the king's heir. But this 
/design wa^ prevented by Imogen hdrself, who 
mamiQd without the consent or even kilowledge 
t)f'her fad>er or the queen. 

Posthumus (for that was the name of Imogen's 
husband) was the best scholar and most accom- 
plished gentleman of that age. His father died 
£ghting in the wars for Cymbeline, and soon 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at 
the loss of her husband. 

Cymbelme, pitying the helpless state of this 

^rphan> took Posthumus (Cymbeline having 

^iven him that name because he was born after 

his father's death), and educated him in his own 

court. 

Imogen and Posthumus were both taught by 
the same masters, and were play-fellows from 
their infancy: they loved each other tenderly 
when they were children^ and their affectioa 
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continuing to increase with their ycars> when 
they grew up they privately married. 

The disappointed queen soon learnt this secret» , 
for she kept spies constantly in watch upon the 
actions of her daughter-in-law, and she imme- 
diately told the king of the marriage of Imogen 
with Posthumus. 

w 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of CymbelinCy 
when he heard that his daughter had been so 
forgetful of her high dignity as 'to marry a sub- 
ject. He commanded Posthumus to leave Bri- 
tain, and banished him from his native country 
for ever. 

The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for , 
the grief she suffered at losing her husband, 
offered to procure them a private meeting, be- 
fore Posthumus set out on his journey to Rome, 
which place he had chosen for his residence in 
his banishment : this seeming kindness she shew- 
ed, the better to succeed in her future designs in 
regard to her son Cloten ; for she meant to per- 
suade Imogen, when her husband was gone, that 
her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affection- 
ate leave of each other. Imogen gave her hus- 
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land a diamond ring which had been her mo- 
ther'si and Posthumus promised never to part 
^ irith the ring ; and he fastened a bracelet on the 
arm of his wife, which he begged she would 
preserve with great carey as a token of his love : 
they then: bid each other farewel with many 
vows of everlasting love and fidelity. 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady 
in her father's court, and Posthumus arrived at 
Rome, the place of his banishment. 

Posthumus fell into company at Rome with 
some gay young men of different nations, who 
were talking freely of ladies: each one praising 
the ladies of his own country, and his own mis- 
tress. Posthumus, who had ever his own dear 
lady in his mind, affirmed that his wife, the fair 
Imogen, was the most virtuous, wise, and con- 
stant lady in the world. 

One of these gentlemen, whose name was 
lachimo, being offended that a lady of Britain 
should be so praised above the Roman ladies, his 
countrywomen, provoked Posthumus by seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife^ and at length, after much altercation, 
Posthumus consented to a proposal of lachimo's, 
that he (lachimo) should go to Britain^ and 
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^sndtavotr to^gtin tke iowt of ithe aoanted imo» 
^n. They thto bid a iMiger, tikat if lachiino 
tlid not succeed in tfais'^icked design, he 'Wa^ to 
fbifeif a Isfgd^um 6f inoiiey ; butif 'he could ^ma 
imogien^s fiivoor, ^ueid prcvuil upon her <ta;give 
lum thelifacbtet ^HNrhioh'PbsdMinus had^'So ear- 
nestly desired vhewbUd keep as a tokenof^M 
love^ then the ^Mger 'wastctdrminote with Bost- 
hunius ^fing to lachiteo the rhig, n^hidi 'was 
Imogen's love^^resent'^i^ien^^heparted'lidth her 
husband. Sudi finn faith had Posthumus in ihe 
fidelity of Imogen, that he thowght'he 'Van^tto 
hazard in this triaiof her honour. 

lachimo, on his arrival in Britain, ^seined ad- 
mittance and a -courteous welcome from feiogen, 
as a friend of her hu^nd ; but when he begiui 
to make professions of love to her, ^e repulsed 
him with disdain, and he soon found Ihat he 
could hare no fa^ of mibceeding in his disho* 
nourable design. 

The desire ladhadio had to win the wager 
made him now hs^e ^ recourse to a striitagem to 
impose upon Posthvmus, and for ikid* pui>p6se he 
bribed some of Imogen's afteadatitsy and was by 
them conveyed 'Into 'bet bedch»nber, concealed 
in a large tkishk^ whe^e - he fcmtdned (shut Mp t9i 
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Imogen was retired to rest» and had fallen asleep ; 
and then getting otit of the trunks he examined 
the chamber with great attention, and wrote 
down every thing he saw ihere^ and pattieularly 
noticed a mole which he observed upon Imogen's 
neck, and then softly unloosing the bracelet from 
her arm, which Posthumus had given to her, he 
Tetirsd into the chest again*, and the next day he 
$et off for Rome with great expedition, and 
boasted to Posthumus that Imogen had given him 
the bracelet, and likewise permitted him to pass 
a night in her chamber: and jin this manner 
lachimo told his false tale; ** Her bed*chamber," 
said be, *^ was himg with tapestry of silk and 
diver, the story wa« tie proud Cleopatra nvhen she 
met her jlnthony^ a piece of work 'most bravely 
wrought." 

** TWs is true," said Posthumus; " but this you 
might have heard spoken of without seeii^.'' 

** Then the chimney," said lachimo, ** is sourh 
of the chamber, and the chimney-piece is Diana 
bathing; never saw I figures livelier expressed." 

" This is a thing you might have likewise 
heard," said Posthumus; " ibt it is much talked 
of.'* 

lachimo as accurately described the roof of the 
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chamber, and added, <* I had almost forgot her 
andirons, they were two winking Cupids made o( 
silver, each on one foot standing/' He then 
took out the bracelet, and said, ^' Know youjthis 
Jewell sir ? She gave me this. She took it from 
her arm. I see her yet ; her pretty action did 
out-sell her gift, ^nd yet enriched it too. She 
gave it me, and said, she prized it once^ He last 
of all described the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. 

Posthumus, who had heard the whole of 
this artful recital in an agony of doubt, now 
broke out into the most passionate exclama- 
tions against Imogen. He delivered up the 
diafnond ring to lachimo, which he had agreed 
to forfeit to him, if he obtained the bracelet 
from Imogen. 

Posthumus then in a jealous rage wrote to 
Fisanio, a gentleman of Britain, who was one of 
Imogen's attendants, and had long been a faithful 
friend to Posthumus; and after telling him what 
proof he had of his wife's disloyalty, he desired 
Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford- Haven, 
a sea-port of Wales, and there kill her. And at 
the same time he wrote a deceitful letter to Imo- 
gen, desiring her to go with Pisanio, for that 
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finding he could live no longer without seeing 
her, though he was forbidden upon pain of death 
to return to Britain, be would come to Milford- 
Haven, at which place he begged she would meet 
him. She, good unsuspecting lady, who loved 
her husband above all things, and desired more 
than her life to see him, hastened her departure 
with Pisanio, and the same night she received the 
letter she set out. 

Wlicn their journey was nearly at an end, 
Pisanio, who, though faithful to Posthumus, was 
not faithful to serve him in an evil deed, disclosed 
to Imogen the cruel order he had received, 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and 
beloved husband, found herself doomed by that 
husband to suffer death, was afflicted beyond 
measure, 

Pisanio persuaded her to take comfort, and 
wait with patient fortitude for the time when 
Posthumus should see and repent his injustice : in 
the mean time, as she refused in her distress to 
return to her father's court, he advised her to 
dress herself in boy's clothes for more security 
in travelling ; to which advice she agreed, and 
thought in that disguise she would go over to 
Rome, and see her husband, whom, though he 

I 2 
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had used her sO barbarotiljFi she CoUld not forget 
to love. 

When Pisanio had provided her with her new 
apparel, he left her to her uncertain fortune, 
being obliged to rieturn to court ; but before he 
departed he gave her a phial of cordial, which 
lie said the queen had given him as a sovereign 
remedy in all disorders. 

The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was 
a friend to Imogen and Posthumus, gave him 
this phial which she supposed contained poison, 
she having ordered her physician to give her 
some poison to try its effects (as she said) upon 
animals : but the physician, knowing her ma- 
licious disposition, would not trust her with 
veal poison, but gave her a drug which would do 
no other mischief than causing a person to sleep 
with every appearance of death for a few hours. 
This mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice 
cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she 
found herself ill upon the road, to take it 5 and 
so with blessings and prayers for her safety and 
happy deliverarice from her undeserved troubles 
he left her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen's steps 
to the dwtUing of her two brothers, who had 
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been stolen away in their infancy. Bellarius^ 
who stole them away, was a lord in the court of 
Cymbelinej and haying been falsely accused to 
the king of treason, and banished from the court, 
in revenge he stole away the two sons of Cym- 
beline, and brought them up in a forest, where 
be lived concealed in a cave. He stole them 
through revenge, but he soon loved them as ten- 
derly as if they had been bis own children, edu- 
cated them carefully, an4 they grew up fine 
youths, their princely spirits leading them to 
bold and daring actions ; and as they subsisted 
by hunting, they were active and hardy, and 
were always pressing th^ir supposed father to let 
them seek their fortune in tbe wars. 

At the cave where theset youths dwelt it was 
Imogen's fortune to arrive. She had lost her 
way in a large forest, through which her road lay 
to Milford-Haven (from whence she meant to 
embark for Rome) ; and being unable to find any 
place where she could purchase food, she was 
with weariness and hunger almost dying ; for it 
is not merely putting on a man^s apparel that will 
enable a young lady, tenderly brought up, to 
bear the fatigue of wandering about lonely forests 
like a maa^ Seeiiig this cave she ei^ered; hoping 

I 3 
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to find some one within of whom she could pro- 
cure food. She found tlie cave empty, but look- 
ing about she discovered some cold meat, and 
her hunger was so pressing, that she could not 
wait for an invitation, but sat down, and began 
to eat. ** Ah !" said she, talking to herself; " I 
see a man's life is a tedious one: how tired am I! 
for two nights together I have made the ground 
my bed : my resolution helps me, or I should be 
sick. When Pisanio shewed me Milford-Haven 
from the mountain-top, how near it seemed !" 
Then the thoughts of her husband and his cruel 
mandate came across her, and she said, << My 
dear Posthumus, thou art a false one 1" 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been 
hunting with their reputed father Bellarius, were 
by this time returned home. Bellarius bad given 
them the names of Polidore and Cadwal, and 
they knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius 
was their father : but the real names of these 
princes were Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing 
Imogen, stopped them, saying, " Come not in 
yet ; it eats our victuals, or I should think that 
it was a fairy." 

** What is the matter, sir V* said the young 
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men. " By Jupiter/* said Bellarius again, " there 
h an angel in the cave, or if not, an earthly pa- 
ragon.'* So beautiful did Imogen look in her 
boy's apparel. 

She, hearing the sound of voices, came forth 
from the cave, and addressed them in these 
words : " Good masters, do not harm me ; before 
I entered your cave, I had thought to have beg- 
ged or bought what I have eaten. Indeed I have 
stolen nothing, nor would I, though I had found 
gold strewed on the floor. Here is money for 
my meat^ which I would have left on the board 
when I had made my meal, and parted with 
prayers for the provider.'* They refused her 
money with great earnestness. " I see you arc 
angry with me ;*' said the timid Imogen : ^* but, 
sirs, if you kill me for my fault, know that I 
should have died if I had not made it." 

" Whither are you bound ?" asked Bellarius, 
•'and what is your name ?" 

** Fidele is my name," answered Imogen. ** I 
have a kinsman, who is bound for Italy ; he em- 
barked at Milford-Haven, to whom being going, 
almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence." 

" Prithee, fair youth,** said old Bellarius, ** da 

I 4 
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not think us churla^ nor measure our good rnind^ 
by this rude place we live in. You are well en- 
countered; it is almost night. You shall have 
better cheer before you depart, and thanks to 
stay and eat it. Boys, bid him welcome." 

The gentle youths, her brothers, then welcomed 
Imogen to their cave with many kind expres- 
sions, saying they would love her (or, as they 
said, bimj zs a brother ^ and they entered the 
cave, where (they having killed venison when 
they were hunting) Imogen delighted them with 
her neat housewifery, assisting diem in preparing 
their supper $ for though it i& not the custom now 
for young women of high biith to uod^stand 
cookery, it was tlien^ and Imogen excelled in this 
useful art*, and, as her brothers prettily expressed 
It, Fidele cut their roots in characters, and sauced 
their broth, as if Juno had been sick, and Fidele 
were her dieter. ** And then," said Polidore to 
his brother, *' how angel-like he sings I" 

They also remarked to each other, that though 
Fidele smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy 
did overcloud his bvely face, as if grief and pa* 
tience had together taken possession of him. 

For these her gentle qualities (or perhaps it 
was their near relationship, though they knew 
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it not) Imogen (or, as the boys called her, Ft- 
dele) became the doating^piece of her brothers, 
and she scarcely less loved them, thinking that 
but for the memory of her dear Posthumus, she 
could live and die in the cave with these wild 
forest-youths ; and she gladly consented to stay 
with them, till she was enough rested from the 
fatigue of travelling to pursue hei way to Mil- 
ford-Haven. 

When the venison they had taken was all 
eaten, and they were going out to hunt for more> 
Fidele ce^ld not accompany themj because she 
was unwell. Sorrow, no doubt, for her liusband's 
cruel usage, as well as the fatigue of wandering 
in the forest, was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewel, and went to their 
hunt, praising all the way the noble parts and 
graceful demeanour of the youth Fidele. 

Imogen was no sooner left alone t^n she re* 
collected the cordial Pisanio had given her, and 
drank it off, and presently fell into a sound aia4 
death-like sleep. 

When Bellarius and her brothers setwmed 
from luinting^ Folidoxe went first into the c^e, 
and supposing her askepy pulled off his heavy, 
shoes, that be might t«ead softly and not awafee 
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her; so did true gentleness spring up In the 
minds of these princely foresters : but he soon 
discovered that she could not be awakened by 
any noise, and concluded her to be dead, and 
Polidore lamented over her with dear and ^bro- 
therly regret, as if they had never from their in- 
fancy been parted. 

Bellarius also proposed to carry her out intd 
the forest, and there celebrate her funeral 
with songs and solemn dirges, as was their 
the custom. 

Imogen*s two brothers then carried her to a 
shady covert, and there laying her gently on the 
grass, they sang repose to her departed spirit^ 
and covering her over with leaves and flowers, 
Polidore said, " While summer lasts and I live 
here, Kdele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. 
The pale primrose, that flower most like thy 
face; the blue-bell, like thy clear veins; and the 
leaf of eglantine, which is not sweeter than was 
thy breath; all these I will strew over thee. Tea, 
and the furred moss in winter, when there are no 
flowers to cover thy sweet corse." 'l 

When they had finished her funeral obsequies, j 
ibey departed very sorrowful; 

Imogen had not been long left alone, wheni 
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the eflfect of the sleepy drug going oflF, she 
• awaked, and easily shaking off the slight cover- 
ing of leaves and flowers they had thrown over 
her^ she arose, and imagining she had been 
dfeaming, she said, ^ I thought I was a cave- 
keeper, and cook' to honest creatures; how came 
I here, covered with flowers?" Not being able 
to find her way back to the eave, and seeing no« 
thing of her new companbns, she concluded it 
was certainly aH a dreani ; and once more Imo- 
gen set out on her weary pilgrimage, hoping at 
last she should find her way to Milford-Haven» 
and thence get a passage in some ship bound for 
Italy ; for all her thoughts were stili with her 
husband Posthumus, whom she intended to seek 
in the disguise of a page. 

But great events were happening at this time, 
of which Imogen knew nothing ; for a war had 
suddenly broken out between the Roman em- 
peror Augustus Casar, and Gymbeline the king; 
of Britain : and a Roman army h^d landed to 
invade Britain, and was advanced into the very 
forest over which Imogen was journeying. With- 
this army came Posthumus. 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain witb 
the Roman army, he did not mean to fight on> 
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tbcir side against hiis owa coiintrymei}> bu^ ia- 
tended to join the acn^y of Britain^ and fi^ in 
the cause of his king who had baaisbed him. 

Hfe sdii bdSeved k[i0geti false lo him ; yet the 
death of hef he had so fondly loved> and by his 
own ordets too (Pkanio haioag wfitten l^m a 
letter to say he had obeyed hb comaaand^ and 
that Imogen was dead) sat heavy on his hieartf 
and dii^refofe he returaed to Britain» designing 
either to be slain in halt4e^ or to he put to 
death by Cymbe^e fee retwrniiyg home fron 
banishment. 

IitiQgeiBi, faefose she reached Milford«^Haven^ 
feu inK) the hands of the Roman army ; and hsx 
pl^sence and defitortment reeommending her, 
she was made a page to Lucius^ the Remasi 
general. 

Cymbeline's army now advaocied to meet the 
enemy, and when they entered this fore^, PoB* 
dore and Cadwal joined the king's army. The 
young men were eager to engage in acts of va- 
lour) though they little tbou^t they were going 
to fight for their own royal father j and old Bel«* 
larius went with them to the battle. He had 
long since repented of the injury he had done to 
Gymbelme in canryicig away his sons; and having 



been a warrior in hie youth, he gUdly joined the 
army to fight for the king he had so iajtured. 

And now a ^eait batUe eoHai»enced between 
the two armies^ and the Bi^ttoofi would have been 
diefeatedi and Cyaibdine hinnsell killed, but for 
the extraofdinary valour of Posthumus^ and Bel« 
brius, and the two 900s of Cymbel&ae. They 
rescued the kLog) and ^ved Im life^ and so «a« 
tirely turned the fortune of die day, &S^ the 
Britcms gained the victory. 

When the battle wad ov^er^ Posthumus, who 
had not found ihe death he sought for, surren* 
dered himself up to one of the officios of Cym- 
beline, willing to suffer the death which wa4 
to he his punishment if he returned from ba- 
nishment. 

Imogen and the master she served wer^ taken 
prisoners, and brought befcure Cymbeline, as was 
also her old enemy Jachimo, who was an officer 
in the Roman army \ and when these prisoners 
were before the kiiig, Posthumous was brought in 
to receive his. sentence of death i wd at thia 
atnange juncture of time, BeUarius with Poltdore 
»ad Cadwal were al^so brought, before Cymbelinej^^ 
to receive the rewards due to the great servicer 
they had by theit Valour dope for the king. 
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Pisanlo being one of the king's attendants^ was 
likewise present. 

Therefore there were now stendmg in the 
king's presence (but with very different hopes 
and fears) Posthumus, and Imogeni widi her new 
master the Roman general ; the. faithful servant 
Pisanio> and the false friend lachimo ; and like- 
wise the two lost sons of Cymbeline> with Bella- 
rius who had stolen them away. 

The Roman general was the first who spoke y 
die rest stood silent before the king, though theie 
was many a beating heart amongst them. 

Imogen saw Posthumus and knew him, though 
he was in the disguise of a peasant ; but he did 
not know her in her male attire : and she knew 
lachimo, and she saw a ring on his iinger which 
she perceived to be her own, but she did not 
know him as yet to have been the author of aU 
her troubles: and she stood before her own 
father a prisoner of war. 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had 
dressed her in the garb of a boy. ** It is my 
mistress," thought he ; *^ since she is living, let 
the time run on to good or bad." Bellarius- 
knew her too, and softly said to Cadwal, '^ Is not 
this boy revived from death ?'* •* One sand," 
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replied Cadwal, " does not more resemble an- 
other than th^t sweet rosy lad is like the dead 
Fidele." " The same dead thing alive/* said 
Polidore. ** Peace, peace/* said Bellarius 5 " if 
it were he, I am sure he would have spoken to 
us.'* " But we saw him dead,'* again whispered 
Polidore. " Be silent," replied Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the wel- 
come sentence of bis own death; and he resolved 
not to diselose to the king that he had saved his 
life in the battle, lest that should move Cymbe- 
line to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken 
Imogen under his protection as his page, was the 
first (as has been before said) who spoke to the 
king. He was a man of high courage and noble 
dignity, and this was his speech to the king : 

** I hear you take no ransom for your pri- 
soners, but doom them all to death; I am 
a Roman, and with a Roman heart will suffer 
death. But there is one thing for which I would 
intreat." Then bringing Imogen before the 
king, he said, ** This boy is a Briton bom. Let 
him be ransomed. He is my page. Never mas- 
ter had a page so kind, so duteous, so diligent on 
all occasions, so true^ so nurse-like. He hath 
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done no Briton wrong, though he hath served a 
Roman. Save him^ if you spare no one beside.'' 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on hi$ daughter 
Imogen. He knew her not in that disguise ; but 
it seemed that all-powerful Nature spake in his 
heaxtf for he said, ** I have surely seen him, his 
face appears familiar to me. I know not why or 
wherefore I say. Live, boy : but I give you your 
life, and ask of me what boon you w ill, and I 
will grant it you. Yea, even though it be the 
life of the noblest prisoner I have." 

** I humbly thank your highness," said Imogen. 

What was then called granting a boon was 
the same as a promise to give any one thing, 
whatever it might be, that the person on whom 
that favour was conferred chose to ask for. They 
all were attentive to hear what tbinjg the page 
would ask for, and Lucius her master said to her, 
*^ I do not beg my life, good lad, but I know 
that is what you will ask for.'* *' No, no> alas!" 
said Imogen, ** I have other work in hand, good 
master ^ your life I cannot ask for.'* 

This seeming want of gratitude in the boy 
astonished Ae Roman general. 

Imogen then fixing her eye on lachimo, de-» 
manded no other boon than thls^ that lachimo 
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should be made to confess whence he had the ring 
he wore on his finger. 

Cymbeline granted her this boon, and threat- 
ened lachimo with the torture if he did not 
confess how he came by the diamond ring on 
his finger. 

lachimo then made a full acknowledgment of 
all his villainy, tellingj as has been before related, 
the whole story of his wager with Posthumus, 
and how he had succeeded in imposing upon his 
credulity. 

What Posthumufl felt at hiearing this proof of 
the innocence of bis lady cannot be expressed. 
He instantly came forward^ ajad confessed to 
Cymbeline the cruel sentence which he bad en- 
joined Pisanio to execute upon the princess: 
exclaiming wildly, ** O Imogen^ my queen> my 
life, my wife I O Imogen, Imogen, Imogen 1'' 

Imogen could not see her beloved husband in 
this distress without discovering herself, to the 
unutterable joy of Poslhumus, who was thus 
relieved from a weight of guilt and woe, and 
restored to the good graces of the dear lady he 
ha|d so cruelly treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he 
with joy, at finding his lost daughter so strangely 
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recovered, received her to her former place irt 
his fatherly affection, and not only gave her hus- 
band Posthumus his life, but consented to ac- 
knowledge him for a son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and recon- 
ciliation to make his confession. He presented 
Polidore and Cadwal to the king, telling him 
they were his two lost sons Guiderius and Ar- 
viragus. 

Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius; for who could 
think of punishments at a season of such unl* 
versa! happiness : to find his daughter livingi 
and his lost sons in the persons of his young 
deliverers^ that he had seen so bravely fight in 
his defence, was unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good 
services for her late master, the Roman general 
Lucius, whose life the king her father readily 
granted at her request ; and by the mediation of 
the same Lucius a peace was concluded between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept 
inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline's wicked queen, through de- 
spair of bringing her projects to pass, and touch- 
ed with remorse of conscience, sickened and 
died, having first lived to see her foolish son 
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Cloten slain in a quarrel which he had pro- 
voked^ are events too tragical to interrupt this 
happy conclusion by more than merely touching 
upon. It is sufficient that all were made happy, 
who were deserving ; and even the treacherous 
lachimo, in consideration oF his villainy having 
missed its final aim, was dismissed without pu- 
nishment. 



TALE THE NINTH. 



KING LEAR. 

JuEAR^ king of Britain, had three daughter!} 
Gonerillj wife to the duke of Albany) Regani 
wife to the duke of Cornwall ; and Cordeliai a 
young maidi for whose love the king of France 
and duke of Burgundy were joint suitors, and 
were at this time making stay for that purpose in 
the court of Lear. 

The old kingi worn out with age and the fa- 
tigues of government, he being more than four* 
score years old, determined to take no further 
part in state affairs^ but to leave the management 
to younger strengths, that he might have time to 
prepare for death, which must at no long period 
ensue. With this intent he called his three 
daughters to him, to know from their own lips 
which of them loved him best, that he might 
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p^lrt hb kingdom among them In such propor- 
tions as their afibction for him should seem to 
deserve. 

Gonerill, the eldest, declared that she loved 
her father more than words could give out, that 
he was dearer to her than the light of her own 
eyes, dearer than life and liberty, with a deal of 
such professing stuff, which is easy to counter- 
feit where there is no real love, only a few fine 
words delivered with confidence being wanted ift 
that case. The king, delighted to hear from her 
own mouth this assurance of her love, and think- 
ing truly that her heart went with it, in a fit of 
fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and her 
husband oiie third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he 
demanded what she had to say. Regan, who 
was made df the sstme hollow metal as her sister, 
was not a whit behind in her professions, but 
rather declared that what her sister had spoken 
eamc short of the love which shfe professed to bear 
for his highness: insomuch that she found all 
other joys dead, in compstrison with the pleasure 
which she took in the love of her dear king and 
father. 

Lear blest himself iii hi^ving su^h loving chil- 
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dren, as he thought ; and could do no les9> after 
the handsome assurances which Regan had made, 
than bestow a third of his kingdom upon her 
and her husband, equal in size to that which he 
had already given away to Gonerill. 

Then turning to his youngest daughter Cor- 
delia, whom he called his joy, he asked what 
she had to say; thinking no doubt that she 
would glad his ears with the same loving speeches 
which her sisters had uttered, or rather that 
her expressions would be so much stronger than 
theirs, as she had always been his darling, and 
favoured by him above either of them. But 
Cordelia, disgu^ed with the flattery of her 
sisters, whose hearts she knew 'were far from 
their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing 
speeches wiere only intended to wheedle the old 
king out of his dominions, that they and their 
husbands might reign in his life-time, made 
no other reply but this, that she loved his ma- 
jesty according to her duty, neither more nor 
less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of 
ingratitude in his favourite child, desired her to 
consider her words, and to mend her speech, lest 
it should mar her fortuties. 
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Cordelia then told her father, that he was her 

father, that he had given her breeding, and loved 

her, that she returned those duties back as was 

most fit, and did obey him, love him, and most 

honour him. But that she could not frame her 

mouth to such large speeches as her sisters had 

done, or promise to love nothing else in the 

world. Why had her sisters husbands, if (as 

they said) they had no love for any thing but 

their father ? If she should ever wed, she was 

sure the lord to whom she gave her hand would 

want half her love, half of her care and duty; 

she should never marry like her sisters, to love 

her father all. 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father^ 
even almost as extravagantly as her sisters pre- 
tended to do, would have plainly told him so at 
any other time, in more daughter-like and loving 
terms, and without these qualifications which 
did indeed sound a little ungracious : but after 
the crafty flattering speeches of her sisters, 
which she had seen draw such extravagant 
rewards, she thought the handsomest thing 
she could do was to love and be silent. This 
put her affection out of suspicion of mercenary 
endsj and shewed that she loved, but not for 
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gain} and that her professions^ the less os( 
tious they were, had so much the more of 
and sincerity than her sisters. 

This plamness of speech, which Lear 
pride, so enraged the old monarch— who 
best of times always shewed much of splee 
rashness, and in whom the dotage incide 
old age had so clouded orer his reason, tl^ 
tould not discern truth from flattery, nor 
painted speech from words that came froi 
heart^-^that in a fury of resentment he reti 
the third part of his kingdom which yet re 
cd, and which he had reserved for Cordelia 
gave it away from her, sharing it equally bei 
her two sisters and their husbands, the du 
Albany and Cornwall: whom he now cal 
him, and in presence of all his courtiers, be 
ing a coronet between them, invested them j 
with all the power, revenue, and executi 
government, only retaining to himself the 
of king} all the rest of royalty he resi 
with this reservation, that himself, with a hu 
knights for his attendants, was to be main 
tiy monthly course in each of his daughtei 
laces in turn* 

So preposterous a disposal of his kingd( 
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Kttle guided by reason, and so much by passion, 
filled all his courtiers with astonishment and 
sorrow; but none of them had the courage to in- 
terpose between this incensed king and his wrath^ 
except the earl of Kent, who was beginning to 
speak a good word for Cordelia, when the pas- 
sionate Lear on pain of death commanded him ta 
desist : but the good Kent was not so to be re- 
pelled. He had been ever loyal to Lear, whom 
he had honoured as a king, loved as a father, 
followed as a master: and had never esteemed 
his life further than as a pawn to wage against . 
his royal master's enemies, nor feared to lose it 
when Lear's safety was the motive 2 nor now that 
Lear was most his own enemy did this faithful 
servant of the king forget his old principles, but 
manfully opposed Lear, to do Lear good ; and 
was unmannerly only because Lear was mad. 
He had been a most faithful counsellor in times 
past to the king, and he besought him now, that 
he would see with his eyes (as he had done in 
many weighty matters), and go by his advice 
still i and in his best consideration recall this 
hideous rashness : for he would answer with his 
life his judgment, that Lear*s youngest daughter 
did not love him least, nor were those empty- 
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hearted whose low sound gave no token of hoi- 
fewness. When power bowed to flattery, honour 
was bound to plainness. For Lear's threats, 
what could he do to hini| whose life was already 
at his service ? that should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good earl of Kent 
only stirred up the king'a wrath the more, and 
like a frantic patient who kills his physician, and 
loves his mortal disease, he banished this true 
servant, and allotted him but five days to make 
his preparations for departure; but if on the 
sixth his hated person was found within the 
realm of Britain, that moment was to be his 
death. And Kent bade farewel to the king» 
and said, that since he chose to shew himself in 
such fashioni it was but banishment to stay there: 
and before he went, he recommended Cordelia 
to the protection of the gods, the maid who had 
so r^htly thought, and so discreetly spoken ; and 
only wished that her sisters' large speeches might 
be answered with deeds of love : and then he 
went, as he said, to shape his old course to a 
new country. 

The king of France and duke of Burgundy 
were now called in to hear the determination of 
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Lear about his youngest daughter^ and to know 
whether they would persist in their courtship to 
Cordelia, now that she was under her father's 
displeasure^ and had no fortune but her own per- 
son to recommend her : and the duke of Bur-> 
gundy declined the match, and would not take 
her to wife upon such conditions ; but the king 
of France, understanding what the nature of the 
fault had been which had lost her the love of her 
father, that it Mras only a tardiness of speech, and 
the not being able to frame her tongue to flattery 
like her sisters, took this young maid by the 
hand, and saying that her virtues were a dowry 
above a kingdom, bade Cordelia to take farewel 
of her sisters, and of her father, though he had 
been unkind, and she should go with him, and 
be queen of him and of fair France, and reign 
over fairer possessions than her sisters: and he 
called the duke of Burgundy in contempt a wa- 
terish duke, because his love for this young maid 
had in a moment run all away like water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave 
of her sisters, and besought them to love their 
father well, and make good their professions: 
and they sullenly told her not to prescribe to 
them, for they knew their duty; but to strive to 
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content her husband, who had taken her (as they 
tauntingly expressed it) as Fortune's alms. And 
Cordelia with a heavy heart departed, for she 
Knew the cunning of her sisters, and she wished 
her father in better hands than she was about t» 
leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sootier gone, than the devilish 
dispositions of her sisters began to shew them- 
selves in their true colours. Even before the 
expiration of the first month Vhich Lear was to 
$pend by agreement with his eldest daughter 
Gonerill, the old king began to find out the 
difference between promises and performances. 
This wretch having got from her father all that 
he had to bestow, even to the giving away of the 
crown from off his head, began to grudge even 
those small remnants of royalty which the old 
man had reserved to himself, to please his fancy 
with the idea of being still a king. She could 
not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
Every time she met her father, she put on a 
frowning countenance; and when the old man 
wanted to speak with her, she would feign sick- 
ness or any thing to be rid of the sight of him ; 
for it was plain that she esteemed his old age a 
useless burden, and his attendants an unnecessary 
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bxpence: not only she herself slackened in lier 
expressions of duty to the king, but by her ex* 
ample, and (it is to be feared) not without her 
private instrucdons, her very servants affected to 
treat him with neglect, and would either refuse 
to obey his orders, or stiU more contemptuously 
pretend not to hear them. Lear could not but 
perceive this alteration in the behaviour of his 
daughter, but he shut his eyes against it as long 
as he could, as people commonly arc unwilling 
to believe the unpleasant consequences which 
their own mistakes and obstinacy have brought 
upon them. 

True love and fidelity are no more to be 
estranged by illy than falsehood and hollow-heart- 
edness can be conciliated by good usage. This 
eminently appears in the instance of the good 
earl of Kent, who, though bani^ed by Lear, 
and his life made forfeit if he were found in 
-Britain, chose to stay and abide all consequencesy 
is long as there was a chance of his being useful 
to the king his master. See to what mean shifts 
and disguises poor loyalty is forced to submit 
sometimes \ yet it counts nothing base or unwor- 
thy so as it can but do service where it owes an 
obligation ! In the disguise of a serving-man^ 
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all his greatness and pomp laid asidej this good 
carl profFered his services to the king, vrho not 
knowing him to be Kent in that disguise, but 
pleased with a certain plainness, or rather blunt- 
ness in his answers which the earl put on (so 
different from that smooth oily flattery which 
he had so much reason to be sick of, having 
found the efiects not answerable in his daughter), 
a bargain was quickly struck, and Lear took Kent 
into his service by the name of Caius, as he called 
himself, never suspecting him to be bis once 
great favourite, the high and nughty earl of 
Kent. 

This Cai«i$ quickly found means to shew his 
fidelity and love to his royal master : for Gone-* 
riirs steward that same day behaving in a disse^ 
spectful manner to Lear» and givimg him ^aucy 
looks and language, as no doubt he was secretly 
encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius not en- 
during to hear so ppen an affiront put upon ma* 
jesty, made no more ado but presently tript up 
his heels, and laid the unmannerly slave in the 
kennel : for which friendly service Lear became 
more and more attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In 
hi» degree^ and ^ far as so insignifictnt^a pec* 
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BOnage could shew bis love, the poor fool, or 
jester, that had been of his palace while Lear 
had a palace, as it was the custom of kings and 
great personages at that time to keep a fool (as 
he was called) to make them sport after serious 
business t-^-^this poor fool clung to Lear after he 
had given away his crown, and by his witty say- 
ings would keep up his good humour \ though 
he could not refrain sometimes from jeering at 
his master for his imprudence, in uncrowning 
himself, and giving all away to his daughters : at 
which time, as be rbymingly expressed it, these 
daughters 

For sudden joy did weepi 

And he for sorrow sung, 
That such i king ihouM play bo-p«pi 

And go the foda among. 

And in such wild sayings, and scrsips of songs, 
of which he had plenty, this pleasant hpnest 
fool poured out his heart even in the presence 
of Gonerill herself, in many a bitter taunt and 
jest which cut to the quick ; such as comparing 
the king to the hedge-sparrow, who feeds the 
young of the cuckoo till they grow old enough, 
and then has its head bit off for its pains : and 
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saying, that an ass may know when the caft 
draws the horse (meaning that Lear's daughters^ 
that ought to go behind, now ranked before 
their father) ; and that Lear was no longer Leaf, 
but the shadow of Lear: for which free speeches 
he was once or twice threatened to be whipt. 

The coolness and falling off of respect which 
Lear had begun to perceive, were not all which 
this foolish-fond father was to «uffct from his 
unworthy daughter : she now plainly told him 
that his staying in her palace ^as inconvenient 
so long as he insisted upon keeping up an csta- 
bHshment of a hundred knights ; that this^ esta- 
blishment was useless atid expensive, and only 
served to fill her court with riot and feasting J 
and she prayed him that he would lessen theif 
number, and keep none but old men about himi 
such as himself, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or ears, 
nor that It was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. 
He could not believe that she who had received 
a crown from him could seek to cut off his train, 
^nd grudge him the respect due to his old age. 
But she persisting in her undutiful demand, the 
old nian's rage was so excited, that he called her 
'SL detested kite, and said that she spoke an un- 
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truth: arid so inicleed she did, for the hundred 
tnights were all men of choice behaviour and 
sobriety of manners, skilled in all particulars of 
*duty, arid not given to rioting and feasting as she 
"Said. And he bid his horses to Be prepared, for 
he would go to his other daughter, Regan, he 
and his -hundred knights : and he spoke of ingra- 
titude, and said it was a marble-hearted devil, 
and shewed more hideous in a child than the 
sea-monster. And he cursed his eldest daughter 
"Gonerill so as was terrible to hear : praying that 
iht might never have a child, or if she had, that 
It might live to return that scorn and contempt 
upon her, ^fchich she had sihewn to him : that she 
might feel how sharper than a serpent*s tooth 
it was to have a thanlcless child. Arid Goncriirs 
husband, the duke of Albany, beginning to ex- 
cuse himself for any share which Lear might 
suppose he had in the unkindness, Lear would 
not hear him out, but in a rage ordered his horses 
to be saddled, and iset out with his followers for 
the abode of Regan, his other daughter. And 
Xear thought to himself, how small the fault of 
"Cordelia (if it was a fault) riow appeared, in com- 
T)arison with her sister's, and he wept 5 and then 
Ac was ashamed that such a creature as Obnerrll 
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should Kave so much power over his manhood as 
to make him weep. 

Regan and her husband were keeping their 
court in great pomp and state at their palace: 
and Lear dispatched his servant Caius with letters 
to his daughter^ that she might be prepared for 
his reception^ while he and his train followed 
after. But it seems that Gonerilt had been be- 
forehand with him, sending letters also to Regan, 
accusing her father of waywardness and iU hu* 
mours, and advising her not to receive so great 
a train as he was bringing with him. This mes- 
senger arrived at the same time with Caius, and 
Caius and he met: and who should it be bu^ 
Caitts*^ old enemy the steward, whom he had for- 
merly tript *up by the heels for his saucy beha- 
viour to Lear. Caius not Uking the fellow's look, 
and suspecting what he came for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to fight, which the 
fellow refusing, Caius, in a fit of honest passion^ 
beat him soundly, as such a mischief-maker zni 
carrier of wicked messages deserved : which 
coming to the ears of Regan and her husband' 
they ordered Caius to be put in the stocks^ 
though he was a messenger from the king her 

father^ and in that diaracter demanded tb 
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highest respect : so that the first thing the king 
saw when he entered the castle^ was his faithful 
servant Caius sitting in that disgraceful situation^ 

This was but a bad omen of the reception 
which he was to expect ; but a worse followedj 
when upon enquiry for his daughter and her 
husbandj he was told they were weary with tra- 
velling all night, and could not see hiin: and 
when lastly, upon his insisting in a positive and 
angry mannei to see them, they came to greet 
him, whom should he see in their company but 
the hated Gonerill, who had come to tell her 
own story, and set her sister against the king 
her father ! 

This sight much moved the old man, and still 
more to see Regan take her by the hand : and he 
asked Gonerill if she was not ashamed to look 
upon his old white beard ? And Regan advised 
him to go home again with Gonerill and live 
with her peaceably, dismissing half of his attend- 
ants, and to ask her forgiveness ; for he was old 
and wanted discretion, and must be ruled and led 
by persons that had more discretion than him- 
self. And Lear shewed how preposterous that 
would sound, if he were to down on his knees, 
and beg of his own daughter for food and 
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Taimeiit, and he argued against such ah uttni* 
tural dependence ; declaring his resolution never 
to retut-n with her, but to stay where he \^^as 
wth Regan, he and his hundred knights: fbt 
he said tliat she had not forgot the half of the 
Tcingdom which he had endowed her with, and 
that her eyes were not fierce like GonerilFs, but 
mild and kind. And he said that rather than 
return to GoneriU, with half his train cut off, he 
^otild go ovef to f^ranc6, and beg a wretched 
pension of the king there, who had married his 
youngest daughter without a portion. 

JBut he was mistaken in expecting kinder 
:treatxnent of Regan than he had experienced 
from her sister GonerilL As if willing to oiitdo 
lier sis.ter in unfillal behaviour, she declared that 
she thought fifty Icnights too many to wait upon 
him : tJiat five-apdrtwenty were enough. Then 
Xear, nigh beart-broken, turned to Gonerill, and 
6aid that he woulS ^o back "with her, for her 
iifty doubled five- and- twenty, and so her love 
W2ts twice as much as Regan's. But Gonerill 
excused Jierself, and said, what need of so many 
as five-and-twentyl^ or even ten? or five? 
when he might be waited upon by her servants, 
vor her sister's servants ? So tliese'two wicked 
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daughters, as if they sttove to exceed each other 
in cruelty to their old father Mrho had 'been so 
good to them, by little and little would have 
abated him of all his train, all respect (little 
enotgh for him that once commanded a king- 
dom) which was left him to shew that he had 
once been a king! Not that a splendid train is 
essential to happiness, but from a king to a beg- 
gar IS a hard change, from commanding millions 
to be without one attendant ; and it was the rn- 
gratitude in his daughters' denying it, more than 
tvhat he would suffer by the want of it, which 
pierced this poor king to the heart : insomuch 
ihzt with tliis double ill usage, and vexation for 
having so fooHshiy given away a kingdom, his 
wits began to l)e lansetded, and while he said he 
knew not what, he vowed revenge against those 
Unnatural hags, and to make examples of them 
that should be a terror to the earth ! 

While he was thus idly threatening what his 
weak arm could never execute, night came on, 
and a loud storm of thunder and lightning with 
irain ; and his daughters still persisting in their 
^resolution not to admit his followers, he called 
for his horses, and chose rather to encounter the 
utmost fury of the storm abroad, than stay under 
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he same roof with these ungrateful daughters : 
and thej saying that the injuries which wilful 
men procure to themselves are their just punish? 
ment, suffered him to go in that condition) and 
shut their doors upon him. 

The winds were high^ and the rain and storm 
increased, when the old mail sallied forth to 
combat with the elements, less sharp l^an his 
daughters' unkindness. For many mi^s about 
there was scarce a bush ; and there upon a heath, 
exposed to the fury of the storm in a dark night, 
did king Lear wander out, and defy the winds 
and the thunder : and he bid the winds to blow 
the earth into the sea, or swell the waves of 
the sea till they drowned the earth, that no 
token might remain of any such ungrateful ani- 
mal as man. The old king was now left with no 
other companion than. the poor fool, who still 
abided with him, with his merry conceits striv- 
ing to outjest misfortune, saying, it was but a 
naughty night to swim in, and truly the king had 
better go in and ask his daughter's blessing : 

But he that has a little tmy wit^ 
With heigh ho, the wind and the rain ! 
Must make content with his fortunes fit. 
Though the rain it raineth every day: 
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and swearing k was a brave night to cool a 
hdy's pride. 

Thus poorly accompanied this once great mo- 
narch was found by his ever faithful servant the 
good earl of Kent^ now tran^ormed to Caius> 
who ever followed close at his side, though the 
king did not know him to be the earl ; and he 
saidj '* Alas ! siri are you here ? creatures that 
love night) love not such nights as these. This 
dreadful storm has driven the beasts to their 
hiding places. Man's nature cannot endure the 
affiiction or the fear.^* And Lear rebuked 
him and said^ these lesser evils were not felt^ 
where a greater malady was fixed. When 
the mind is at easCi the body has leisure to be 
delicate; but the tempest in his mind did take 
all feeling else from his sensesi but of that which 
beat at his heart. And he spoke of filial ingra- 
titude, and said it was all one ^ if the mouth 
should tear the hand for lifting food to it ; for 
parents were hands and food and every thing to 
children. 

But the good Cains still persisting in his in- 
treaties that the king would not stay out in the 
open air, at last persuaded him to enter a little 
wretched hovel which stood upon the heath. 
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tvhere the fool first entering, suddenly ran back 
terrified, saying that he had seen a spirit. Bat 
upon examination this spirit proved to be nothing 
more than a poor Bedlani-beggar, who had crept 
into this deserted hovel for shelter, and with his 
talk about devils frighted the fool, one of those 
poor lunatics who are either mad, or feign to be 
so, the better to extort charity from the compas- 
sionate country- people ; who go about the coun- 
try, calling themselves poor Tom and poor Tur- 
lygpod, saying, " Who gives any thing to poor 
Tom ?" sticking pins and nails and sprigs of rose- 
mary into their arms to make them bleed ; and 
with such horrible actions, partly by prayers, 
and partly with lunatic curses, they move or 
terrify the ignorant country-folks into giving 
them alms. This poor fellow was such a one j 
and the king seeing him in so wretched a plight, 
with nothing but a blanket about his loins to 
cover his nakedness, could not be persuaded but 
that thie feHow was some fatJier who had given 
all away to liis daughters, and brought "himself 
to* that pass : for nothing he thouglit could bring 
a man to sucTi -wretchedness but the having un- 
iind daughters, 
^nd from this and many such wild speeches 
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Vhich he uttered, the good Caius plainly per«- 
ceived that he was not in his perfect mind, but 
that his daughters' ill usage had really made him 
go mad. And now the loyalty* of this worthy 
earl of Kent shewed itself in more essential ser- 
vices than he had hitherto found opportunity to 
perform. For with the assistance of some of the 
king's attendants who remained loyal, he had 
the person of his royal master removed at day- 
break to the castle of Dover, where his own 
friends and influence, as earl of Kent, chiefly 
lay : and himself embarking for France, hastened 
to the court of Cordelia, and did there in such 
moving terms represent the pitiful condition of 
her royal father, and set out in such lively co- 
lours the inhumanity of her sisters, that this 
good and loving child with many tears besought 
the king her husband, that he would give her 
leave to embark for England with a sufficient 
power to subdue these cruel daughters and their 
husbands, and restore the old king her father to 
his throne ; which being granted, she set forth, 
and with a royal army landed at Dover. 

Lear having by some chance escaped from the 
guardians which the good earl of Kent had put 
ov£r him to take care of him in his lunacy, was 



fbund by some of CorAeliz's train, wanderitig 
about the fields near Dover, in a pitiable condi* 
tion, stark mad and singing aloud to himself, 
with a crown upon his head which he had made 
of straw, and nettles, and other wild weeds that 
he had picked up in the corn-fields* By the 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though ear* 
aestly desirous of seeing her father, was prevailed 
upon to put off the meeting, till, by sleep and 
the operation of herbs which they gave him, bt 
thould be restored to greater composure. By 
the aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cor* 
delia promised all her gold and jewels for the 
recovery of the old king, Lear was soon in a con* 
diticm to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it wae to see the meeting be* 
tween this father and daughter : to see the strug» 
gles between the joy of this poor old king at be* 
holding again his once darling child, and the shame 
St receiving such filial kindness from her whom 
he had cast off for so small a fault in his dis- 
pleasure ; both these pas»ons struggling with the 
remains of his malady, which in his half-crazed 
brain sometimes made him that he scarce remem- 
bered where he was, or who it was that so kindly 
kissed him and spoke to him : and then he 
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would beg l^e standers-by not to lau^ at him, 
if he were mistaken in thinking this kdj to be 
his daughter CordeHa f And then to see him fall 
on his knees to beg pardon of his child ; and she, 
good lady, kneeling all the while to ask a bless- 
ing of him, and telling him that it did not be- 
come him to kneel, but it was her duty, for she 
was his child, his true and very child Cordelia ! 
And die kissed him (as she said) to kiss away all 
her sisters' unkindness, anri said that they might 
be ashamed of themselres, to turn their dd kind 
father with his white beard out into the cold airy 
when her enemy^s dog, though it had bit her 
(as she prettily expressed it), should have staitf 
by her fire such a night as that, and warmed 
himielf. And she told her father how she had 
«ome from France with purpose to bring him 
assistance i and he said, that she must forget and 
^give, for he was old and foolish, and did not 
know what he did ; but that to be sure she had 
great cause not te love him, but her sisters had 
none. And Cordelia said, that she had no cause, 
no more than they had» 

So we will leave this old king in the protec- 
tion of this dutiful and loving child, where, by 
the help of sleep and medicine, she and her phy- 
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sicians at lei^h succeeded in winding up tbe 
iintuned and jarring senses which the cruelty of 
his other daughters had so violently shaken. 
Let us return to say a word or two about those 
cruel daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude^ who had been 
;80 false to their old father> could not be expected 
to prove more faithful to their own husbands. 
They soon grew tired of paying even the appear- 
ance of duty and affection, and in an open ;^ray 
shewed they had fixed their loves upon another. 
It happened that the object of their guilty loves 
ivas the same. It was Edmund, a natural son of 
the late earl of Gloucester, who by his treacheries 
ihad succeeded in disinheriting his brother Edgar 
the lawful heir from his earldom, and by his 
wicked practices was now earl himself : a wick- 
•ed man, and a fit object for the love of such 
^wicked creatures a^ Gonerill and Regan. It fall- 
ing out about this 4inie that the duke of -Corn- 
/wall, Regan's husband, died» Regan immediately 
xleclared her intention of wedding this earl of 
Gloucester, which rousing the jealousy of her 
sister, to whom as well as to Regan this wicked 
earl had at sundry times profe$sed love, Gonerill 
iipund means to ^lake away with her sister by 
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poison : but being detected in her pfactices, and 
imprisoned by her husband the duke of Albany^ 
for this deed, and for her guilty passion for the 
earl which had come to his ears, she in a fit of 
disappointed love and rage shortly put an end 
to her own life. Thus the justice of Heairen at 
last overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this 
event, admiring the justice displayed in their de» 
served deaths, the same eyes were suddenly taken 
off* from this sight to admire at the ^mysterious 
ways of the same power in the melancholy fate 
of the young and virtuous daughter^ the lady 
Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem to deserve 
a more fortunate conclusion : but it is an awful 
truth, that innocence and piety are not always 
successful in this world. The forces which Go- 
nerill and Regan had sent out under the com- 
mand of the bad earl of Gloucester were victo- 
rious, and Cordelia by the practices of this wick- 
ed earl, who did not like that any should stand 
between him and the throne, ended her life in 
prison. Thus, Heaven took this innocent lady 
to itselC in her young years, after shewing her 
to the world an illustrious example of filial duty* 
Lear did not long survive this kind child. 
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Before he dled^ the good earl of Eent^ who 
liad still attended his old master's steps from 
the first of his daughters' ill usage to this sad 
period of his decay^ tried to make him under- 
stand that it was he who had followed him 
under the name of Caius ; but Lear's care- 
crazed brain at that time could not comprehend 
how that could be^ or how Kent and Caius 
could be the same person : so Kent thought it 
needless to trouble him with explanations at such 
a time ; and Lear soon after expiring, this faith- 
ful servant to the king, bet\^een age and grief 
for his old master's vexations, soon followed him 
to the grave. 

How the judgment of Heaven overtook the 
bad earl of Gloucester, whose treasons were dis- 
covered, and himself slain in single combat with 
his brother, the lawful earl ; and how Gonerill's 
husband, the duke of Albany, who was innocent 
of the death of Cordelia, and had never encou- 
raged his lady in her wicked proceedings against 
her father, ascended the throne of Britain after 
the death of Lear, is needless here to narrate; 
Lear and his Three Daughters being dead, whose 
adventures alone concern our story. 
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TALE THE TSNTa 



MACBETH. 

r 

VV HEN Duncan the Meek reigned king of 
Scotland, there lived a great thane, or lord, call- 
ed Macbeth. This Macbeth was a hear kinsman 
to the king, and in great esteem at court for his 
valour and conduct in the wars; an example of 
which he had lately given, in defeating a rebel 
armiy assisted by the troops of Norway in terri- 
ble numbers. 

The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Ban- 
quo, returning victorious from this great battle, 
their way lay over a blasted heath, where they 
were stopped by the strange appearance of three 
figures, like women, except that they had beards, 
and their withered skins and wild attire made 
them look not like any earthly creatures. Mac- 
beth first addressed them, when they, seemingly 
oflFeaded, laid each one her choppy finger upon 
her skinny lips, in token of silence : and the 
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first of them saluted Macbeth with the title of 
thane of Glamis. The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such creatures ; 
but how much more, when the second of them 
followed up that salute by giving him the title 
of thane of Cawdor, to which honour he had no 
pretensions ! and again the third bid him ^* All 
hail ! king that shalt be hereafter !" Such a pro- 
phetic greeting might well amaze him, who 
knew that while the king's sons lived he could 
not hope to succeed to the throne. Then turn- 
ing to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a sort 
of riddling terms, to be lesser than Macbeth and 
greater ! not so happy y but much happier ! and pro- 
phesied that though he should never reign, yet 
his sons after him should be kings in Scotland. 
They then turned into air, and vanished : by 
which the generals knew them to be the weird 
sisters, or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strange- 
ness of this adventure, there arrived certain 
messengers from the king, who were empowered 
by him to confer upon Macbeth the dignity of 
thane of Cawdor. An event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches 
astonished Macbeth^ and he stood wrapt in 
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timazement, unable to make reply to the messen- 
gers : and in that point of time swelling hopes 
arose in his mirl<!^ that the prediction of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accom- 
plishment, 2nd that he should one day reign 
king in Scotland. 

Tuming to Banquo, he said, ** Do you not 
hope that your children shall be kings, when 
what the witches promised to me has so wonder- 
fully come to pass ?" ** That hope/* answered 
the general, ** might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne ; but oftentimes these ministers of dark* 
ness tell us truths in Ifttle things, to betray us 
into deeds of greatest consequence." 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had 
sunk too deep into the mind of Macbeth, to 
allow him to attend to the warnings of the good 
Banquo. From that time he bent all his thoughts 
how to compass the crown of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communi* 
cated the strange prediction of the weird sisters^ 
and its partial accomplishment. She was a 
bad ambitious woman, and so as her husband 
and herself could arrive at greatness, she cared 
not much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt con- 
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punction at the thoughts of blood, and did not 
cease to represent the murder of the king as a 
step absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of the 
flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king^ who 
out of his royal condescension would oftentim^ 
yisit his principal nobility upon gracious tenn8> 
came to Macbeth's house, attended by his two 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous 
train of dianes and attendants, the more to 
honour Macbeth for the triumphal success of 
his wars. 

The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated) 
the air about it was sweet and wholesome, which 
^tppieared by the nests which the martlet, or swal- 
low, had built under all the jutting friezes and 
buttresses of the building, wherever it found a 
place of advantage: for where those birds most 
breed and haunt, the air is observed to be ddi« 
cate. The king entered, well pleased with the 
place, and not less so w^ the attentions and 
respect of his honoured hostess, lady Macbethi 
who had die art of covering treacherous purposes 
with smiles; and. could look like the innocent 
flower, while she was indeed the serpent u&« 
der it. 
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The king, being tired with his journey, went 
early to bed, and in his state-room two grooms 
of his chamber (as was the custom) slept beside 
him. He had been unusually pleased with his 
reception, and had made presents, before he re- 
tired, to his principal officers; and among the 
re^, had sent a rich diamond to lady Macbeth, 
greeting her by the name of his most Idnd 
hostess. 

Now was the middle of night, when over half 
the world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse men's minds asleep, and none but the wolf 
and the murderer is abroad. This was the time 
when lady Macbeth waked to plot the murder 
of the king. She would not have undertaken a 
deed so abhorrent to her sex, but that she feared, 
her husband's nature, that it was too full of the 
milk of human kindness, to do a contrived mur- 
der. She knew lum to be ambitious, but vithal 
to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared for that 
height of crime which commonly in the «id 
accompanies inordinate ambition. She had won 
him to consent to the murder, but she doubted 
his Tesblution : and she feared that the natural 
tenderness of his diq>osition (more humane than 
her own) would come between, and defeat tbf 
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purpose. So with her own hands armed with a 
dagger, she approached the king's bed^ having 
taken care to ply the grooms of his chamber so 
with wine, that they slept intoxicated, and care- 
less of their charge. There lay Duncan, in a 
sound sleep after the fatigues of his journey, an(> 
as she viewed him earnestly, there was some- 
thing in his face, as he slept, which resembled 
her own father ; and she had not the courage to 
proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His 
resolution had begun to stagger. He considered 
that there were strong reasons against the deed. 
In the first place, he was not only a subject, but 
a near kinsman to the king ; and he had been 
his host and entertainer that day, whose duty by 
the laws of hospitality it was to shut the door 
against his murderers, not bear the knife himself. 
Then he considered how just and merciful a 
king this Duncan had been, how clear of ofience 
to his subjects, how loving to his nobility, and 
in particular to him ; that such kings are the pe- 
culiar care of Heaven, and their subjects doubly 
bound to revenge their deaths* Besides, by the 
favours of the king, Macbeth stood high in the 
^pinipn of all sorts of men; and bow would those 
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honours be stained by the reputation o^ so foul 
a murder ! 

In these conflicts of the mind lady Macbeth 
found her husband^ inclining to the better 
part, and resolving to proceed no further. But 
she being a woman not easily shaken from 
her evil purpose, began to pour in at his ears 
words which infused a portion of her own 
spirit into his mind,^^ assigning reason upon 
reason why he should not shrink from what he 
had undertaken ; how easy the deed was ; how 
soon it would be over ; and how the action of 
one short night would give to all their nights 
and days to come sovereign sway and royalty ! 
Then she threw contempt on his change of pur- 
pose, and accused him of fickleness and cowards 
ice ; and declared that she had given suck, and 
knew how tender it was to love the babe that 
milked her, but she would, while it was smiling 
in her face, have plucked it from her breast, and 
dashed its brains out, if she had so sworn to do 
it, as he had sworn to perform that murder. 
Then she added, how practicable it was to lay 
the guilt of the deed upon the drunken sleepy 
grooms. And with the valour of her tongue she 
so chastised his sluggish resolutions, that he 
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once more summoned up courage to the bloody 
business. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly 
stole in the dark to the room where Duncan 
lay ; and as he went, he thought he saw another 
dagger in the air, with the handle towards him, 
and on the blade and at the point of it drops of 
blood : but when he tried to grasp at it, it was 
nothing but air, a mere phantasm proceeding 
from his own hot and oppressed brain and the 
business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king's 
room, whom he dispatched with one stroke of his 
dagger. Just as he had done the murder, one of 
the grooms, who slept in the chamber, laughed 
in his sleep, and the other cried ** Murder," 
which woke them both : but they said a short 
prayer ; one of them said, ^^ God bless us !" and 
the other answered " Amen ;'* and addressed 
themselves to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood 
listening to them, tried to say, " Amen," when 
the fellow siid, " God bless us P' but, though he 
had most need of a blessing, the word stuck in 
bis throat, and he could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which 
cried, ** Sleep no more : Macbeth doth murder 
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sleep, the innocent sleep, that nourishes life." 
Still it cried, " Sleep no n\ore," to all the house. 
" Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep 
no more." 

With such horrible imaginations, Macbeth re- 
turned to his listening wife, who began to think 
he had failed of his purpose, and that the deed 
was somehow frustrated. He came in so dis- 
tracted a state, that she reproached him with his 
want of iijrmness, and sent him to wash his hands 
of the blood which stained them, while she took 
his dagger, with purpose to. stain the cheeks of 
the grooms winh blood, to make it seem their 
guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of 
the murder> which could not be concealed ; and 
though Macbeth and his lady made great show 
of grief, and the proofs against the grooms (the 
dagger being produced against them and their 
faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong, 
yet the entire suspicion fell upon Macbeth, whose 
inducements to such a deed were so much more 
forcible than such poor silly grooms could be sup- 
posed to have ; and Duncan's two sons fled. Mal- 
colm, the eldest^ sought for refuge in the English 
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court ; and the youngest^ Donalbain, made his 
escape to Ireland. 

The king's sons, who should have succeeded 
him, having thus vacated the throne, Macbeth 
as next heir was crowned king, and thus the 
prediction of the weird sisters was literally ac- 
complished. 

Though placed so high, Maebedi and his queen 
could not forget the prophecy of the weird sis- 
ters, that, though Macbeth should be king, yet 
not his children, but the children of Banquo, 
should be kings after himi The thought of this, 
and that they had defiled their hands with blood, 
and done so great crimes, only to place the pos- 
terity of Banquo upon the throne, so rankled 
within them, that they determined to put to 
death both Banquo and his son, to make void the 
predictions of the weird sisters, which in their 
own case had been so remarkably brought 
to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to 
which they invited all the chief thanes j and, 
among the rest, with marks of particular respect, 
Banquo and his son Fleance were invited. The 
way by which Banquo was to pass to the palace 
at night, was beset by murderers appointed by 
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Macbeth^ who stabbed Banquo; but in the scufRe 
Fleance escaped. From that Fleance descended 
a race of monarchs who afterwards filled the 
Scottish throne^ ending with James the sixth of 
Scotland and the first of England^ under whom 
the two crowns of England and Scotland were 
united. 

At supper the queen, whose manners were in 
the highest degree affable and royal, played the 
hostess with a gracefulness and attention which 
conciliated every one present, and Macbeth dis- 
coursed freely with his thanes and nobles, saying, 
that all that was honourable in the country was 
under his roof, if he had but his good friend 
Banquo present, whom yet he hoped he should 
rather have to chide for neglect, than to lament 
for any mischance. Just at these words the ghost 
of Banquo, whom he had caused to be murdered, 
entered the room, and placed himself on the chair 
which Macbeth was about to occupy. Though 
Macbeth was a bold man, and one that could 
have faced the devil without trembling, at this 
horrible sight his cheeks turned white with fear, 
and he stood quite unmanned with his eyes 
fixed upon the ghost. His queen and all the 
nobles, who saw nothing, but perceived him 
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gSLzing (as they thought) upoa an empty tbair, 
took it for a fit of distraction; and she reproached 
him, whispering that it was but the same fancy 
which had made him see the dagger in the air, 
mhta he was 2ibout to kill Duncan. But Macbeth 
continued to see the ghost, and gave no heed to 
all they could say, while he addressed it with dis- 
tracted words, yet so significant, that his queen, 
fearing the dreadful secret would be disclosed, in 
peat haste dismissed the guests, excusing the in- 
firmity of Macbeth as a disorder he was often 
troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. 
His queen and he bad their sleeps afflicted with 
terrible dreams, and the blood of Banquo trou- 
bled them not more than the escape of Fieance, 
whom now they looked upon as father to a line 
of kings, who should keep their posterity out of 
the throne. With these miserable- thoughts 
they found no peace, and Macbeth determined 
once more to seek out the weird sisters, and 
know from them Jthe worst. 

He sought diem in a cave upon the heath, 
where they, who knew by foresight of his com- 
ing, were engaged in preparing their dreadful 
charms, by which they conjured up mfernal spi- 
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rits to rcTCal to them futurity. Their horrid 
ingredients were toads, bat8> and serpentSi the 
eye of a newt, and the tongue of a dog, the leg 
of a lizard, and the wing of Ac night-owl, the 
scale of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw 
of the ravenous salt-sca shark, the mummy of a 
witch, the root of the poisonous hemlock (this 
to have effect must be digged in the dark), the 
gall of a goat, and the liver of a Jew, with slips 
of the yew tree that roots itself in graves, and 
the finger of a dead child : all these were set on 
to boil in a great kettle, or cauldron, which, as 
fast as it grew too hot, was cooled with a ba- 
boon's blood : to these they poured in the blood 
of a sow that had eaten her young, and they 
threw into the flame the grease that had sweaten 
from a murderer's gibbet. By these charms 
they bound the infernal spirits to answer their 
questions. 

It jiras demanded of Macbeth, whether he 
would have his doubts resolved by them, or by 
their masters, the spirits. He, nothing daunted 
by the dreadful ceremonies which he saw, boldly 
answered, " Where are they ? let me see them." 
And they called the $pirits> which were three. 
And the first arose in the likeness of an armed 
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head^ and he called Macbeth by name, and br^ 
him beware of the thane of Fife ; for which cau- 
tion Macbeth thanked him : for Macbeth had en- 
tertained a jealousy of Macduff^ the thane of Fife; 
^ And die second spirit arose in the likeness of 
a bloody child, and he called Macbeth by name, 
and bid him have no fear, but laugh to scorn the 
power of nlan, for none of woman bom should 
have power to hurt him : and he advised him to 
be bloody, bold, and resolute. " Then live, Mac- 
duff V* cried the king ; ** what need I fear of 
thee? but yet I Mrill make assurance doubly sure. 
Thou shalt not live ; that I may tell pale* hearted 
fear it lies, and sleep in spite of thunder^'' 

That spirit being dismissed, a third ^ose in 
the form of a child crowned, with a tree in his 
hand. He called Macbeth by name^ and com-* 
forted him against conspiracies, saying, that he 
should never be vanquished, until the wood of 
Birnam to Dunsinane-Hill should come against 
him. " Sweet bodements ! good f" cried Mac- 
beth ; ^^ who can unfix the forest, and move it 
from its earth-bound roots ? I see I shall live the 
Usual period of man's life, and not be cut off 
by a violent death. But my heart throbs to 
know one thing. Tell me^ if your art can tcB 
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SO much, if Banquo's issue shall ever reign in 
this kingdom i" Here the cauldr6n sunk into 
the ground, and a noise of nuisic waa heard, and 
eight shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, 
and Banquo last, who bore a glass which shewed' 
the figures of many more, and Banquo all bloody 
smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed to them ; by 
which Macbeth knew, that these were the pos- 
terity of Banquo, who should reign after him in 
Scotland ; and the witches, with a sound of soft 
music, and with dancing, making a shew of duty 
and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. And from 
this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all bloody 
and dreadful* 

The first thing he heard when he got out of 
the witches' cave, was, that Macduff, thane of 
Fife, had fled to England, to join the army which 
was forming against him under Malcolm, the 
eldest son of the late king, with intent to dis* 
place Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right heir, 
upon the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set 
upon the castle of Macduff, and put his wife and 
children, whom the thane had left behind, to the 
sword, and extended the slaughter to all who 
claimed the least relationship to Macduff. 

These and such-like deeds alienated the minds 
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of all his chief nobility from him. Such as could, 
fled to join with Malcolm and Macduff, who were 
now approaching with a powerful army which 
they had raised in England ; and the rest secretly 
• wished success to their arms, though for fear of 
Macbeth they could take no active part. His 
recruits went on slowly. Every body hated the 
tyrant, nobody loved or honoured him, but all 
suspected him, and he began to envy the con- 
dition of Duncan whom he had murdered, who 
slept soundly in his grave, against whom treason 
hzi done its worst : steel nor poison, domestic 
malice nor foreign levies, coifGl hurt him any 
longer. 

While these things were acting, the queen, 
who had been the sole partner in his wickedness, 
in whose bosom he could sometimes seek a mo« 
mentary repose from those terrible dreams which 
afflicted them both nightly, died,"it is supposed 
by her own hands, unable to bear the remorse 
of guilt, and public hate ; by which event he was 
left alone, without a soul to love or care for him, 
or a friend to whom he could confide his wicked 
purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death ; 
but the near approach of Malcolm's army roused 
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in him what remained of his ancient courage, 
and he determined to die (as he expressed it) 
" with armour on his back." Besides this, the 
hollow promises of the witches had filled him 
with false confidence, and he remembered the 
sayings of the spirits, that none of woman born 
was to hurt him, and that he was never to be 
Yanquished till Birnam wood should come to 
Dunsinaixe, which he thought could never be. 
So he shut himself up in his castle, whose im- 
pregnable strength was such as defied a siege: 
here he sullenly waited the approach of Mal- 
colm. When, upon a day, there came a mes- 
senger to him, pale and shaking with fear, al- 
most unable to report that which he had seen : 
for he averred, that as he stood upon his watch 
on the hiU, he looked towards Birnam, and to 
his thinking the wood began to move ! " Liar 
and slave," cried Macbeth ; ** if thou speakest 
false, thou shalt hang alive upon the next tree, 
till famine end thee. If thy tale be true, I care 
not if thou dost as much by me :" for Macbeth 
now began to faint in resolution, and to doubt 
the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was 
not to fear, till Birnam wood should come to 
Dunsinane: and now a wood did move! " How- 
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ever," said he, ** if this which he avouches be 
true, let us arm and out. There is no flying 
hence, nor staying here. I begin to be weary 
of the sun, and wish my life at an end." With 
tliese desperate speeches he sallied forth upon 
the besiegers, who had now come up to the 
castle* 

The strange appearance, which had given the 
messenger an idea of a wood moving, is easily 
solved. When the besieging army marched 
through the wood of Birnam, Malcolm, like a 
skilful general, instructed his soldiers to hew 
down every one a bough and bear it before 
him, by way of concealing the true numbers of 
his host. This marching of the soldiers with 
boughs had at a distance the appearance which 
had frightened the messenger. Thus were the 
words of the spirit brought to pass, in a sense 
different from that in which Macbeth had un- 
derstood them, and one great hold of his confix 
dence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, 
in which Macbeth, though feebly supported \>y 
those who called themselves his friends, but in 
reality hated the tyrant and inclined to the 
party. of Malcolm and Macduff, yet fought with 
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Ktreme of rage and valour^ cutting to pieces 
ho were opposed to him^ till he came to 
5 Macduff was fighting. Seeing Macduff, 
emembering the caution of the spirit who 
lounselled him to avoid Macduff above all 
he would have turned, but Macduff, who 
been seeking him through the whole fight, 
ted his turning, and a fierce contest ensued ; 
luff giving him many foul reproaches for 
lurder of his wife and children. Macbeth, 
e soul was charged enough with blood of 
family already, would still have declined 
ombat ; but Macduff still urged him to it, 
g him tyrant, murderer, hell-hound, and 
1. 

len Macbeth remembered the words of the 
, how none of woman born should hurt 
and smiling confidently he said to Mac- 
"Thou losest thy labour, Macduff. As 
r thou mayest impress the air with thy 
d, as make me vulnerable. I bear a charm- 
-e, which must not yield to one of woman 

Despair thy charm," said Macduff, ^< and let 
lying spirit, whom thou hast served, tell 
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thee, that Macduff was never bom of woman, 
never as the ordinary manner of men Is to be 
born, but was untimely taken from his mother." 

** Accursed be the tongue which tells me so," 
said the trembling Macbeth, who felt his kst 
hold of confidence give way ; ** and let never 
man in future believe the lying equivocations of 
witches and juggling spirits, who deceive us in 
words which have double senses, and while they 
keep their promise literally, disappoint our hopes 
with a different meaning. I will not fight with 
thee." 

** Then, live!" said the scornful Macduff; ** we 
will have a show of thee, as men shew monsters, 
and a painted board, on which shall be written, 
H#re men may see the tyrant !" 

" Never," said Macbeth, whose courage re- 
turned with despair ; '< I will not live to kiss the 
ground before young Malcolm's feet, and to be 
baited with the curses of the rabble. Though 
Birnam wood be come to Punsinane, and thou 
opposed to me who wast never bom of woman, 
yet will I try the last." With these frantic 
words he threw himself upon Macduff, who 
after a severe struggle m dxe end overcame him. 
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and cutting off his head, made a present of it 
to the young and Ia\yful king, Malcolm ; who 
took upon him the government which by the 
machinations of the usurper he had so long been 
deprived of, and ascended the throne of Duncan 
the Meek amid the acclamations of the nobles 
and the people. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND SEMINARIES OF LEARNING. 

No. 41, Skinner-street, Sept. 1, 1809. 
No book has been more loudly called for, by the nature 
and system of school-education, than the following.' The ex- 
traordinary circumstance is, that having been so long and 
universally a desideratum, it has never been attempted, till 
undertaken by the present proprietors. The masters and 
goveinessps of schools have been almpst dai)y in their repre- 
sentations of the extreme value and necessity of such a work, 
yet no one was found actually to put it in hatid. Wie flatter 
ourselves that on this occasion we are tenderiig an invaluable 
present to all conductors of academies and seminaries of 
learning, ^and to the rising generation ; and in so doing we 
seek for no other reward than conscious usefulness, and the 
fair proQt and encouragement naturally arising to us, from the 
success of our undertaking. It will give us pleasure to be 
recollected hereafter as well-doers, if such it shall prove that 
we ar^ and to receive such countenance as our vigilance' and 
activity iivpursuing a beneficial purpose, may be thought to 
deserve. 

The Second Edition of 

THE SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, intended for those by whom a Dictionary is 
used as a series of daily lessons : 
In which such words as are pedantical, vulgar, indelicate, and 

obsclete, are omitted j 
And such only are preserved as are purely and simply English, 
or are of necessary use and universal application. 

By WILLIAM FREDERIC MYLIUS, 
Master of the Academy in Red^-lion-square, London. 

Price 2s. 6d. on fine, and 2s. on common, paper. 

N. B. The object of this book is to shorten the time neces- 
sary for obtaining a competent knowledge of the English 
tongue, so that the learner may acquire all the genuine ele- 
ments of our speech, with less than one half the labour com- 
monly employed for that purpose. 

• *«* Be careful to ask for MYLTUS'S SCHOOL DICTI- 
ONARY ; another book, with the same title, having appeared 
since. 

Printed for M.J. GODWIN, at the Juvenile Library, NJTHl, 
Skinner- street, London; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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